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The GIST of IT 


HE article on Needs of Industry versus Demands of 
panized Labor was written by Professor Seager before his 
Mpintment as executive secretary of the President’s second 
strial conference. It appears at an opportune time, the 
k the conference presents its preliminary report for dis- 
sion. Professor Seager has for years been one of the con- 
uous figures in the field of economics. Arbitrator in 
ious industrial controversies, he did distinguished work as 
etary of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, one 
he most successful of the industrial relations boards of the 
period. Page 333. 
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FRANK HODGE is said to be the most powerful young 
man in Great Britain. He is secretary of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration. He was born at Chepstow in 1888. At fourteen 
he was at work in a Monmouthshire colliery. At twenty 
years of age he won a miners’ district scholarship for a course 
at Ruskin College, Oxford. In 1909, he and other young 
class-conscious students revolted against the teaching and 
founded the Central Labor College. Later he went to France 
and learned the language, and then he studied the organization 
of the Conféderation Générale du Travail. He returned to 
his life as a Welsh miner and at twenty-five was elected 
miners’ agent, a position of power. From that he became a 
member of the executive of the South Wales miners, and so 
to his present job, where he and Robert Smillie lead perhaps 
the most potent industrial union in the world. Hodges has 
the culture, the manners, the background of a university man 
of the upper class. But he carries a consciousness of the dele- 
gated power of a million workingmen, and this he shows in 
his Workers’ Control, written especially for the Survey. 
Page 348. eae 

ON THE creation of.a new ministry of health in England, 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, M.D., K.C.B., retired from the 
responsible position of medical officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, a position in which he had been in earlier years 
especially identified with the administration of John Burns, 
This year he is lecturer on public health in the new School 
of Hygiene of Johns Hopkins University. His address on 
The Increasing Socialization of Medicine, published in full in 
this issue of the SURVEY, was delivered recently as the Wesley 
M. Carpenter lecture before the New York Academy of* 
Medicine. Medical, surgical and nursing care should be at 
the disposal of all—including the poor—leaving to others than 
the medical profession the question as to whether it shall be 
paid for and at what rate; insurance is a necessary thing, but 
it has no necessary connection with the treatment or prevention 
of disease—these are some of the views expressed by Dr. 
Newsholme along with frank criticisms of existing public 
health administration in England which apply with even 
greater force in the United States. Page 357. 


WHEN the constituents of Speaker Thaddeus’C. Sweet of 
the New York Assembly prepared to return him to Albany 
for the eleventh time, last fall, they found, to their unconcern, 
a woman opponent with a “ welfare” platform. A former 
high school teacher and Red Cross nurse against an astute 
politician put forward by a bi-partisan machine! Miss Dick- 
erman began her campaign. Outside organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in the defeat of Mr. Sweet because of his 
antagonism towards just such welfare measures as those for 


which Miss Dickerman stood, gave her their support. The 
eyes of the state turned towards Oswego County. Mr. Sweet 
made the first serious campaign of his legislative career. Miss 


Dickerman gives her own account of his opposition. Page 362. 


READERS of the Survey will remember Leland Rex Rob- 
inson’s article, At the Gates of Bagdad, published in the 
SuRVEY of October 4, shortly after his return from the Near 
East, where he spent some time as member of the American- 
Persian Relief Commission, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Relief in the Near East. This week he 
writes of the plight of the refugees in Russian Caucasus, 
round about Mount Ararat. Page 342. 


A FEW years ago a young Italian sculptor, Onorio Ruotolo, 
pupil of Gemito, came to this country from Italy. From his 
studio in Fourteenth Street, New York, recent works have 
shown a highly developed social sense, a deep feeling toward 
the humanities of life. His Prince of Sorrows—a bust of the 
Cardinal—and a bas-relief presented to Cardinal Mercier by 
the Italian colony of New York, on the occasion of the Car- 
dinal’s visit to America, have attracted some attention, and 
we reproduce on the cover page of this issue The Wishing 
Squad, a group full of the New Year’s message—hope and 
courage for the struggle of life. 
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By Henry 


HE jubilation with which the average American 
citizen hailed the news of the signing of the armis- 


S- pointment, irritation and gloom that have beset his 
Bh ever since. On November 11, 1918, the steps to be taken 
insure the fruits of victory and usher in a period of pros- 


= if 


(ity were obvious enough. A treaty of peace depriving our 
“tmies of their power for evil, while permitting them to 
Wover industrially and contribute their quota to world wel- 
ie, should be promptly negotiated and ratified. Readjust- 
Wnt to peace conditions through the recall and demoboliza- 
r of our military forces, through the liquidation of war 
Watracts and through the diversion of industries from war te 
Wace work should be effected as speedily as compatible with a 
‘@nimum of unemployment and of financial loss. Finally, the 
@spension of industrial strife which helped us so signally to 


suction. 

As I write, more than a year after the signing of the armis- 
7c, the treaty of peace has not yet been ratified by the Senate; 
#x soldiers have been demobilized but not without cruel hard- 
#ip and loss because of the failure of the government to take 
lequate measures to facilitate their return to industrial pur- 
‘its; war contracts have been liquidated, but the transforma- 
Jon of war industries into peace industries has been painfully 
ilted because the last condition essential to successful recon- 
Yruction, avoidance of industrial strife, has been conspicuously 
ipsent. 

| I am not concerned in this article with the defects in the 
eace treaty nor the delay over its ratification. “These have 
ndoubtedly been contributing factors to our unsatisfactory 
idustrial relations. If the treaty had been disposed of within 
x months of the signing of the armistice our industrial 
evival would not have been so long delayed and employers 
vould have been more ready to consider sympathetically the 
ecnds of their employes. But it is not the miscarriage of 
he peace treaty that is mainly responsible for the present 


res 


ii 
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tice stands out in striking contrast to the disap-- 


Needs of Industry 
versus 


Demands of Organized Labor 
AR. Seager 


strained relations between employers and employes. ‘The 
cause is the renewal of the old contentious attitude on both 
sides, which at bottom is due to the putting forward of de- 
mands by organized labor believed by employers to be opposed 
to the needs of industry. 

Prominent among the needs of industry as understood by the 
average American employer is the condition that the business 
man and the business corporation be left free to manage busi- 
ness in their own way. Government invasion of the field that 
before the war was left to private enterprise is opposed and its 
results condemned. Government regulation of business is 
likewise resented. 

The conviction that government interference or any outside 
interference is inimical to the interests of industry is particu- 
larly strong in connection with the relations of employers and 
employes. The attitude of the average American employer. 
toward his employes is paternalistic rather than democratic. 
The employer understands, as no one else, that the prosperity 
of his business limits his ability to pay wages and provide 
favorable working conditions. He also knows how dependent 
is that prosperity on the loyalty and efficiency of his employes. 
Impressed by this relationship of mutual dependence, he wishes 
his employes to feel that by promoting his interests they are 
advancing their own interests; that they can trust him to share 
with them the benefits of business success by paying as high 
wages and offering as favorable conditions as the business can 
afford. To bring home to his individual employes this identity 
of interest he adopts readily plans for increasing daily wages 
by piece rates, bonus or premium payments, and profit sharing. 
He is also interested in all forms of welfare work, particularly 
those that tend to emphasize the dependence of the employe 
for his greatest welfare upon continuing in his employment. 

With the sincere belief that the interests of his employes 
are bound up with his own interests, the American employer 
dreads above everything else efforts to substitute in their minds 
for loyalty to him and to his business loyalty to some group 
interest that is different from and even hostile to their em- 
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ploye loyalty. On their own initiative few American em- 
ployers would have anything to do with collective bargaining. 
They greatly prefer the more personal relationship of in- 
dividual bargaining. It is true that their businesses are 
usually too large to permit them to deal with their employes 
except through foremen or employment managers, but they 
honestly believe that negotiating with each employe individ- 
ually, even through a subordinate with whom they may rarely 
come into personal contact, will lead to better results for both 
sides than the less personal method of collective bargaining. 


Company Unions 

Burt when ‘employes are crowded together in factories, the 
consciousness on their side of common interests as against the 
employer and his representatives is certain to develop and the 
demand for collective bargaining in place of strictly individual 
bargaining may become too insistent to be ignored. Once con- 
vinced that his employes desire it, the American employer 
adopts readily plans of collective bargaining of the shop com- 
mittee or company union type. So long as the organization is 
confined rigidly to his own employes, the employes’ repre- 
sentatives being themselves employes, the American employer 
will agree that collective bargaining may be preferable to 
individual bargaining. This type of collective bargaining has 
been widely introduced in récent years all over the country. 

But this is as far, in the judgment of the average American 
employer, as the development of machinery for collective bar- 
gaining can be permitted to go if the needs of industry are to 
be adequately cared for. Collective bargaining which involves 
the intervention of some trade or labor union official not em- 
ployed in the plant is different from collective bargaining 
within the plant, not only in degree but in kind. ‘The intro- 
duction of an outside representative means at once emphasis 
on the conflicting interests of employer and employe. Dis- 
agreements are no longer analogous to disputes within the 
family in which both sides remain conscious of and are re- 
strained by the common family interests. “The trade or labor 
union official has little or no concern with the business success 
of the plant in which the dispute has arisen. His primary 
concern is for the success of the union which he represents. 
Advancing the interests of the membership is one of the con- 
ditions to this success and he is, therefore, anxious to obtain 
higher wages or more favorable working conditions for his 
constituents. But he does not ordinarily expect to secure these 
through the good-will or spontaneous generosity of the em- 
ployer. ‘The suspicion and distrust which the employer feels 
for him are fully reflected in the suspicion and distrust he 
feels for the employer. Trained in the hard school of indus- 
trial strife, he negotiates with the employer not as a partner 
in the enterprise wishing to increase his share without jeopard- 
izing the success of the business, as an employe representative 
might do, but as an outsider willing if necessary to tie up the 
business altogether to secure the larger share he demands for 
his constituents. As found in most industries in the United 
States, the psychology of collective bargaining through shop 
committees is predominantly cooperative; that of collective 
bargaining through trade or labor union officials predominantly 
contentious. ‘This is apparent while negotiations are going 
on; it becomes even more evident after the bargain has been 
struck. Concessions made by the employer to his shop com- 
mittee are credited to him and serve to increase the loyalty 
of his employes to the business. Concessions made by the em- 
ployer to a union negotiator are credited to the organizatioy 
arid serve to strengthen the loyalty of members not to their 
employer but to the union. 
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. Experience had taught the leaders of the conservative tr: 


Under these circumstances it is not surprising that § 
progress as collective bargaining through trade or labor 1 
officials has thus far made in the United States has been i 
of the opposition of employers. Even in industries 
unions have long been established and collective bargain 
through their officials is the accepted system of negotiation, 
in the bituminous coal mining industry, the attitude of 
representatives of the unions and of the employers is only § 
apt to be contentious rather than cooperative. Employ 
complain that the employes are more interested in the uf 
than they are in their jobs and many of them look upon 
system as a necessary evil rather than as something benefice 
As regards the relations between employers and employe 
needs of industry as conceived by most employers would # 
seem to be best served by the system of individual bargaini 
to be compatible with collective bargaining of the shop co 
mittee or company union type, but to be irreconcilable ¥ 
collective bargaining of the trade or labor union type. 


Notwithstanding the opposition of American employers 
conservative American labor movement had succeeded, ¢ 
before our entry into the war, in organizing the wage-earn 
in many branches of industry into trade and industrial uniof 
The point of view of the leaders in this movement was ¥ 
different from that of the average employer. To them 
needs of industry were incidental, the share of the benefits) 
industry going to the wage-earners all important. They & 
ceived of the relation between the employer and employe 
one of struggle over the division of the products of indust 
As the preamble of the constitution of the American Fede 
tion of Labor expresses it: 

A struggle is going on in all the nations of the civilized world | 


tween the oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, a strug 
between the capitalist and laborer. 


unions that continuous struggle was wasteful and destruct 
of the interests of both contestants. Their program called 
the substitution in place of the individual bargaining whi 
they condemned as a method of exploitation, of collective ba 
gaining in connection with which union negotiators show 
represent not the employes in one plant only but the employ 
of the entire trade or industry. Whenever employers wou 
agree to the plan they were glad to enter into enduring joi 
agreements, including some system of arbitration for settlif 
disputes and avoiding strikes and lockouts. But this machiné 
was usually confined to negotiating the terms of the emplo 
ment contract and settling disputes. The words credited te 
union negotiator when appealed to to moderate his demamt 
on the ground that the business could afford no more: “1 
hell with your profits; we want a raise! ” grossly exaggerat 
the mental attitude of the average union leader. It must | 
admitted, however, that trade unionists have thought of proft 
and the business side of industry as the affair of the employe 


and have concentrated their efforts on getting better terms fo 
their members. 


Recognition to Labor 


Up To the time of Mr. Wilson’s administration, the attitud 
of the government toward the conservative labor movemen 
represented by the American Federation of Labor and th 
railroad brotherhoods had been vaguely sympathetic bu 
neutral. At an early period Mr. Wilson departed from thi 
neutrality and gave official recognition and support to th 
organized labor movement. No one can understand the re 


sons for the present baffled and rebellious frame of mind 0 


“nl }can labor leaders without giving full measure of praise 
siilame to the labor policies of the Wilson administration. 
/2 intention of the administration to give official recogni- 


ested most clearly upon our entry into the war. When 
* decided to organize the National Council of Defense to 
“ment the work of the regular departments of govern- 
rt Mr. Gompers, as the official head of the organized 
i of the country, was named as head of the labor divi- 
! From that time until the signing of the armistice, no 
Be juctmént board was created to which officials of the 
jican Federation of Labor or of the railroad brotherhoods 
Fnot, as a matter of course, appointed. It is hardly an 
eration to say that the government accepted the Ameri- 
sPederation of Labor and the brotherhoods as its labor 
ers in connection with the conduct of the war and used 
influence to induce or compel employers to treat with 
fined labor in the determination of all labor issues. Board 
Miboard was organized on the plan of definite representa- 
slo: the government, definite representatives of the em- 
J ‘s concerned, and definite representatives of the American 
Wiation of Labor. This policy reached its consistent climax 
; establishment of the National War Labor Board created 
just authoritatively all disputes affecting war industries 
‘did not fall under the jurisdiction of the special labor 
that had previously been organized. “The constitution 
s board, consisting of an equal number of representatives 
Bivens and of the American Federation of Labor with 
int chairmen, Mr. Taft and Mr. Walsh, nominated by 
Wo sides but representing the public, epitomizes the ideal 
Bustrial democracy for which the government consistently 
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ie process of developing effective machinery for adjusting 

disputes through negotiation and arbitration was un- 
Inately far from concluded at the time of the signing of 
irmistice. Progress had been made through conference of 
sentatives of the different boards toward the formulation 
s e basic principles of the government’s labor policy but 
Mormulation failed to receive the approval of the President 
as therefore never put forward as an authoritative 
1 ation of the policy of the government. 


“The Good Old System” 

more unfortunately, in his absorption in the interna- 
Wl problems growing out of the armistice, the President 
@ little or no thought to the problem of preserving what 
Hiworthy of preservation of this machinery of adjustment 
Wis to carry the country through the period of reconstruc- 
and prevent that reversion to the pre-war attitude of 
_ which was certain to occur unless opposed through a 
The Presi- 
as declaration in his address to Congress that the business 
Wnunity would rapidly readjust itself to peace conditions 
Sjaccepted by business men as a virtual invitation to throw 
®s rapidly as possible the restraining influence of the various 
“labor boards and to return to the good old system when 
1 employer ran his business in accordance with his own 
_and the walking delegate of the union was bruskly shown 
‘oor when he sought to interfere. 

ne by one the labor adjustment boards were discontinued. 
% result, to the difficulties inevitable to the period of recon- 
t>tion were added irritation on the part of the leaders of 
rganized wage-earners, who felt that the government had 
Qotten them. ‘Their chagrin and disappointment over the 
‘re of the government to maintain a constructive labor 
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policy were all the greater because they were conscious of 
having stood loyally by the government during the war and 
of having exerted their influence over and over again to curb 
the demands which their followers, naturally enough, put 
forward as they realized the increasing value of their services 
to employers and to the country, with the withdrawal of wage- 
earners into military service and the phenomenal expansion 
of war industries. 

As a result of the official recognition for the first time 
accorded them, labor organizations had increased their mem- 
bership by leaps and bounds. From a membership of not over 
two and one-half millions at the beginning of the war the total 
had swollen to from four millions to five millions. Industry 
after industry in which before the war the unions had been 
denied recognition were organized in the sense that employers 
no longer refused to confer with union officials and even began 
to look to them for assistance in dealing with their labor 
problems. 


The Steel Situation 


‘THE one important industry which had not been brought 
into the union field was the steel industry. “The temptation to 
bring compelling pressure to bear on this industry during the 
war had been strong but, except for disputes at a few points 
which led to decisions by the National War Labor Board 
(e.g., the Bethlehem Steel Company), the continuous opera- 
tion of the steel mills of the country had not been interrupted 
and on the signing of the armistice the unions found them- 


selves as much outlawed as regards the largest steel employer, 


the United States Steel Corporation, as they had been when 
the war began. 

To the leaders of organized labor the attitude of the officials . 
of the Steel Corporation was in painful contrast to the attitude 
of the government. Invited to serve on boards, sent to Europe 
as official representatives of the country, and consulted upon 
world labor issues, Mr. Gompers and his associates in the 
federation naturally resented the continued refusal of the 
officials of the Steel Corporation to recognize their existence 
or accept their claim that they were the authorized representa- 
tives of the steel workers. 

Just what circumstances led to the decision to call the steel 
strike will probably never be known outside of the inner circles 
of organized labor. That the anti-union policy of the Steel 
Corporation had long been regarded by labor leaders as one 
of the most serious obstacles to the success of the American 
labor movement is well known. It is probably true that mat- 
ters had gone too far for conservative counsels to control before 
Mr. Gompers’ return from his last trip to Europe. It is also 
probably true that if the unions affiliated with the federation 
had held back, there would have ensued a strike of the Law- 
rence type under I. W. W. auspices. Finally it is likely that 
even conservative councillors hesitated to forego all of the 
benefits of such organization as had been achieved through 
years of effort without risking a strike, even an unsuccessful 
strike, for the sake of the solidifying and educational advantages 
that might be gained. 

The officials responsible for the strike were severely criti- 
cized for not delaying action until after the meeting of the 
first National Labor Conference called by President Wilson; 
but the adjournment of that conference without reaching agree- 
ment on a single important issue went far to justify the 
scepticism of the steel strikers as to its constructive value. 

Once embarked upon, the strike had the inevitable conse- 
quence of further embittering the attitude of the organized 
workers of the country and further strengthening the resolu- 
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tion of employers to free themselves from liability to similar 
interruptions in their respective industries by trying to throw 
oft the control of organized trade unions. 


z Coal and the Administration 


As THOUGH the absence of any serious attempt on the part 
of the government to preserve the framework of industrial 
democracy during the period of reconstruction were not sufi- 
cient, developments in the bituminous coal industry have 
seemed to commit the administration to a policy of active hos- 
tility to the wishes and aspirations of the organized workers. 
No right is more fundamental in the minds of wage-earners 
than the right to strike to secure satisfactory conditions. In 
their reasoning the more essential the industry the more vital 
and valuable this right because the greater the benefits likely 
to be secured through its exercise. When the Lever Food and 
Fuel Control Act was under consideration in Congress the 
broad provisions penalizing efforts to interfere with the con- 
tinuous production of food and fuel caused grave concern to 
the leaders of organized labor. ‘The enactment of the legisla- 
tion might have been delayed, if not prevented, by their opposi- 
tion. In this situation authoritative assurance appears to have 
been given by representatives of the government that the 
restrictive provisions were not intended to deprive wage-earners 
of their right to strike. On the basis of this assurance, Mr. 
Gompers and his associates supported the bill and it was 
enacted into law. No doubt the new attorney-general was un- 
familiar with all the antecedents of the legislation that he was 
called upon to enforce when he decided to ask Judge Anderson 
for the sweeping injunction requiring the officers of the United 
Mine Workers to recall the strike order and refrain from any 
participation in the coal strike. ‘That with this policy of using 
- all the power of the courts to deprive the miners of what they 
consider their inalienable right to strike, there should have 
been divided counsels in the Cabinet, which caused one mem- 
ber to propose an increase of wages of over 31 per cent as a 
means of adjusting them to the increased cost of living, while 
a majority, guided by the compelling authority of the Fuel 
_ Administrator, decided that only 14 per cent was needed, 
served further to irritate the wage-earners concerned in this 
industry. How far the subsequent reference of the issues in 
the dispute to the commission that has just been created will 
serve to restore satisfactory relations in the bituminous coal 
fields remains to be determined. 

While the leaders of organized labor are supporting policies 
in the steel and coal industries which are widely condemned 
by public opinion, the unions have been given little credit for 
the conservative and public-interest-regarding policies that they 
have adopted in other industries. In connection with the 
longshoremen’s and the printing trades strikes in New York 
city, the international officials have taken their stand squarely 
with the employers, insisting that the members must live up 
to their agreements and must be faithful to the machinery 
which has been adopted as the result of joint negotiation, even 
when that machinery operates to their disadvantage. 

Underlying the causes of discontent and unrest that have 
been referred to has been the phenomenal depreciation in the 
purchasing power of money. A rise in living costs of from 75 
‘to 90 per cent since the beginning of the war has necessitated, 
if the standards of living of wage-earners are to be maintained, 
increases in wages that have seemed staggering to employers, 
In some industries, notably those most benefited by the war, 
like the steel industry, increases fully maintaining the purchas- 
ing power of wages have been granted. In others they have 
only been conceded, if at all, after acrimonious struggles, 
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‘Taking all industries together it is doubtful whether the ai 
age American wage-earner has been any better off, as Tega 
real wages, since the armistice was signed and overtime | 
ployment largely discontinued than he was before the w 
The inability of wage-earners to understand the causes of} 
situation, coupled with the belief fostered by certain py 
men and certain newspapers that the root cause is profitee 
by employers, has added to their disappointment and bitter 

Another element in the situation is the’ identificatior 
efforts on the part of labor leaders to secure better condit 
for their followers with the revolutionary propaganda 
leaders of the I. W. W. or Bolshevik stripe who foment dis 
with the deliberate purpose of bringing about an indus 
revolution. No group in the country, unless it be our § 
made employers, has less sympathy or toleration for I. } 
W.-ism or bolshevism than the leaders of the American 
eration of Labor. ‘That the steel strike and the coal sti 
which they are supporting, should be stigmatized as I. W. 
or Bolshevist movements seems to them to indicate a male 
lent purpose on the part of reactionary employers and ¢ 
capitalistic press to discredit their leadership and disrupt 
organizations which they have built up through so many yee 
of effort. 

The struggle of conflicting aims, ideals, and motives whi 
I have tried to describe is too contemporaneous to permit 
exhaustive analysis or carefully weighed conclusions. | 
clear that in pursuing their opposing interests both employ 
and employes have frequently disregarded that third intei 
the paramount interest of the public. For the American pu 
the needs of industry are important but more vital is an 
dustrial organization that bears some relation to our den 
cratic political organization. Our governmental system 
been put to a severe test. Many detailed defects in it h 
been revealed} but on the whole it has stood the test 4 
strengthened in all of us our belief in the essential soundn 
of democracy. Nothing is more certain than that we canf 
strengthen and perfect our political democracy unless we p 
mit and encourage every promising experiment in the direct 
of industrial democracy. ; 

‘To some extent the conflicting aims, ideals and motives # 
have been sketched are inevitable among employers, emplo 
and the public. To a larger extent they are due to. the k 
of any constructive public policy with reference to the adju 
ment of labor disputes, to ignorance and misunderstanding 
the part of employers of their employes and on the part 
labor leaders of employers, and to faulty machinery for remt 
ing these misunderstandings, promoting cooperation and lim 


ing contention to the region in which interests are real 
opposed. 


A Constructive Labor Policy - 


Ir 1s no part of the purpose of this article to elaborate 
constructive governmental labor policy, but some measu 
relate so clearly to the present situation that they must_ 
referred to: ) 

(1) It is anomalous that the policy of the government wi 
reference to the coal strike should rest upon a law design 
not for peace conditions but for war conditions. The remed 
for this situation obviously is the clear formulation by 
gress and by the state legislatures of the law in reference | 
the rights and, even more, the obligations of wage-earne 
employed in different types of industry. This formulati¢ 
must distinguish three groups: a 


(a) Public employes concerned with the public safety, policeme 
firemen, etc., should be confirmed in the right to associate for # 


; 
i 
| 


tion of their common interests but should be debarred from 
ion with other organizations that might involve them in strikes 
‘event them at critical periods from rendering the service to 
immunity which is their first and highest obligation. 


fi Employes in public service industries, including coal mines, 

| be marked off from employes in less essential industries. If 

1 demarcation from the ordinary run of employes is to include 
pition of the right to strike, then the law must at the same time 
iit their fundamental interests by formulating for them minimum 
i @irds, including the living wage, the eight-hour day, with extra 
/nsation for overtime, the assurance of regular employment, 
} as well as accident insurance, and retiring allowances. Unless 
§ro) done, injustice will clearly result since they will be deprived 
8) undamental right without any corresponding benefit. 


For employes in ordinary non- essential industries perhaps the 
i hat the government should undertake is to provide machinery 
frcouraging better industrial relations as suggested below. 


& 


asia bt. 


u) Underlying the steel strike are certain conditions the 
minuance of which is destructive of efficient democracy. 
bi government of a democratic country should not remain 
Jcerent to these conditions and cannot continue so when 
bq give rise to embittered industrial disputes that threaten 
Sue tosperity of the whole nation. I refer to the outrageously 
ithours of labor that are still tolerated. ‘In many branches 
Hehe steel industry production must be continuous. ‘The 
dnative to the twelve-hour shift, or the ten-hour day shift 
mifourteen-hour night shift, is the eight-hour shift. Steel 
ok facturers claim that the employes do not want the eight- 
yi day which means, of course, that they do not wish to 
i the impairment in earnings that would result from the 
cht ige from a twelve-hour day to an eight-hour day, hourly 
4 of pay remaining the same. In a highly competitive in- 
il ty like the steel industry it is not fair to the progressive 
jjoyer to place him in a position where he can change from 
viiwelve-hour day to the eight-hour day only by putting him- 
Wat a disadvantage in Competition with less forward-looking 
oyers who persist in maintaining the longer day. If the 
nih e-hour day is intolerable because it makes impossible the 
tt. ‘lopment of the sort of citizenship that we must have if our 

eliriment in democracy is to succeed and because it gives rise 
Mrabittered industrial strife, then the situation warrants 
W@rnment interference to require all employers to observe 
feight-hour day. LEight-hour legislation for coal mines on 


he 


Hipart of some of the states has been sustained as constitu- 


(dal by the United States Supreme Court. It is high time 
i) an aggressive movement was started for the enactment of 
it-hour laws for continuous industries like the steel indus- 
% since this offers the only escape from the twelve-hour day 
§) is at once fair to employers and certain to bring the desired 
@antages to employes. 
13) To promote in every possible way better industrial 
Witions there should be created federal boards to adjust or 
“vhe least to inquire into industrial disputes in the public 
jixest. A place for such boards, recommended by the Presi- 
it’s Industrial Conference, has just been made public and 
Hives consideration on another page of this magazine. In 
®ition to acting as boards of i inquiry and ,adjustment, these 
il, agencies might collect and give publicity to information 
ilreference to plans for collective bargaining, conciliation 
i arbitration voluntarily entered into between employers 
i employes. Finally the proposed appeal board, the National 
i} ‘ustrial Tribunal, might act as an advisory body to the Presi- 
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dent and to Congress in developing desirable federal labor 
legislation. 

Supplementing any governmental labor policy there must be 
a clearer recognition on the part of the leaders of industry 
and of the leaders of labor of their common obligation to 
our developing democratic ideal. Over short periods the 
needs of industry, as understood by employers may seem _ 
synonymous with the needs of the public. Over long periods 
no forward-looking American will agree to permit the needs 
of industry to triumph over the needs of democracy. What 
we must seek is a reconciliation of these conflicting needs in 
a new alignment of organized employers and organized 
workers which shall be cooperative in the sense of recognizing 
the mutual dependence of both sides upon the success of indus- 
try, contentious only as regards those relations where interests 
are really and necessarily opposed. ‘The joint agreement for 
the creation of shop committees between the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Company and the metal trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor and the organization grad- 
ually evolving in the men’s clothing industry, described in the 
Survey for September 13, illustrate ways in which a 
proper balance may be struck between the common interests 
and the conflicting interests of employers and employes. 
Similar joint organization for the promotion of common in- 
terests must be made the deliberate goal wherever organized 
employers enter into agreements for collective bargaining with 
their organized employes. ‘The rapid progress made in the 
United Kingdom along these lines under the stimulus of the 
recommendations of the Whitley committee and the more sat- 
isfactory industrial relations that are accompanying the difficult 
readjustments inevitable to a period of reconstruction there 
afford convincing proof that this is the better as it is obviously 
the more democratic way. 

The Growing Pains 

THE above suggestions do not seem to go very far. toward 
relieving the present situation. But as that situation has 
resulted from the most stupendous calamity the world has 
experienced and from the absence of any guiding governmental 
labor policy in this difficult first year of reconstruction, imme- 
diate relief is hardly tobe expected. To imagine that by these 
means or by any other means we shall be able to bring about 
industrial peace and contentment is to imagine a vain thing. 
So long as labor conditions continue to be so unsatisfactory to 
the mass of wage-earners as they still are and long must remain, 
unrest, discontent and industrial strife are certain to continue. 
Industrial peace can be bought at too high a price if it means 
industrial stagnation! Better all the loss and inconvenience to 
which the public is being subjected than the perfection of an 
industrial autocracy such as seems to be the ideal of some 
American employers. If industrial democracy is worth having 
we must be willing to bear its growing pains. Knowing in 
our individual experience the futility of wealth and worldly 
success without that inner satisfaction that comes from the 
sense that we are free and masters of our own destinies, we 
must not be deluded as a community into accepting, as con- 
trolling, the needs of industry with the material prosperity 
deference to them seems‘to promise, to the neglect of the needs 
of democracy and the inestimable spiritual values that democ- 
racy alone offers. 


The President’s Conference a 
By Wiliam L. Chenery : 


HE preliminary report of the President’s Industrial 

Conference is a state paper of transcendent impor- 

tance. Brilliant economic statesmanship underlies 

its terms. For once the inventive imagination, so 
characteristically American in the region of mechanics, has 
turned to the industrial field. The result is a product not less 
original and at the same time not less native to our own insti- 
tutions than the Whitley councils are to Great Britain. 

The suggestions offered tentatively to this nation are natur- 
ally built on previous experience. That is their strength. But 
they are novel in the way that genuine creation is always new. 
Into the texture of our peculiar legal situation the proposals 
of the President’s conference may be woven without straining 
any of the cherished threads. The work has been done with 
such high skill, moreover, that the original contribution may 
be accepted without the surrender of anything vital by any 
group. Employers, workers, the public will find all their im- 
portant interests safeguarded. Nothing is suggested which any 
man—reactionary, liberal or radical—need repel, so long as he 
is loyal to the basic principles of the American republic. 

In that fact inheres the true distinction of the plan put for- 
ward. Any partisan with half a mind might draft an indus- 
‘trial scheme acceptable to his own faction. Anyone familiar 
with the literature of industry might propose a plan analogous 
to agencies which already exist in this country or abroad. But 
to take the materials offered by the present troubled situation 
and to construct from them something which dovetails into 
our social order, which promises a large degree of industrial 
stability, which has in itself the seed of justice for today and 
tomorrow—that is indeed an achievement of the first rank. 

The conference has accomplished so much not alone because 
of the wisdom of the conferees, although honesty forces the 
quick recognition of the wisdom which worked. But not less 
useful than the acumen of the men involved is the method by 
which they elected to proceed. Instead of dealing with prin- 
ciples they cleaved to facts. More gifted men might have 
_attempted to write the rules of industrial peace and failed. 
The conference, however, chose the fruitful approach of the 
scientific method. ‘They elected to create the human mechan- 
ism which under conditions now obtaining may be able to deal 
with concrete situations. In time principles will emerge. 

The boards of inquiry and adjustment suggested are the 
heart of the report. Other such boards have been tried in this 
country and some have been successful. But nothing so broad 
in scope, so simple in action, so indigenous to the American 
scene has ever been offered. The boards are suggested chiefly 
for the development of good human relations in general indus- 
trial establishments. Differing proposals are made both for 
public utilities and for government employes in essential activ- 
ities. These latter, however, are much more nearly what 
might have been expected. 

The boards of inquiry and adjustment are precisely what 
their name indicates. But they avoid the twin dangers which 
hitherto have rendered futile, when not impossible, similar 
organizations. “The dilemma ordinarily presented the advo- 
cates of industrial tribunals is created by the weakness of the 
absence of compulsion and by the servitude of compulsion. 
State boards of arbitration are too often disregarded by em- 
ployers or employes because they have no power. No one need 
listen to the suggestions of most of these public bodies and 
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few, sure of their own fighting powers, do give heed to 
advice. 

On the other hand organized labor, both in the U 
States and in Great Britain, is irreconcilably hostile to com 
sory arbitration. Few informed leaders who have the welfa 
the nation at heart have any confidence in compulsory arb 
tion for general industry. Workers regard such a syste 
involuntary servitude. “Trade unionists would never accege 
such compulsion so long as the center of economic power fT 7 
mains where it now rests. 

Because of this deep rooted opposition to compulsory arbik 
tration and the supineness of previous boards without comp 
sory authority, it has been extraordinarily difficult to crea 
system of orderly justice in-industry. But that is precisely! 
what the President’s Industrial Conference has been able t@ 
do. Arbitration is voluntary. Neither employers nor ef 
ployes are legally compelled to submit their differences to ; 
justment. Strikes are still legal and lockouts are not pro 
ited. If either party so chooses the boards of inquiry 2 
adjustment may up to a certain point be ignored. Yet few 
care for public opinion will hazard any such course if ft 
report is adopted by Congress. For most skillfully great power 
will be delegated to the boards. 

Consider for a moment the structure proposed. First, ther 
is a national industrial tribunal. ‘This consists of nine mé 
bers, three representing employers, three workers, and three 
general public. ‘They will be appointed by the President 
confirmed by the Senate. Then there will be regional bo 
of inquiry and adjustment. “These, three-fold in their nat 
will each be composed first of a chairman. Next, the per 
nent panels of employers and employes will be established. 
panels will be approved by the President and classified by indus 
tries. When an industrial issue comes up each party, ¢ 
ployers and workers, will nominate a representative. 
chairman will then from the top of the panels pick four othe 
members, two from each group. The employers’ represen 
tive and the labor representative will, however, each have 
certain number of peremptory challenges of the names com 
tained in the panels. That should insure a fair board. 

When either party has appointed its representative it by tha 
fact agrees to abide by the findings of the board of adjustmel it 
These findings must be unanimous. In nearly every case one 
party or the other is willing to submit to arbitration. But im 
those cases where one party “has nothing to arbitrate” t 
board of adjustment becomes a board of inquiry. The si 
which does submit its case under such conditions has the right 
to representation and the right to peremptory challenge of 
names in the panel. The side which refuses has neither < 
direct spokesman nor the right of challenge of the names if 
the panels. he board of inquiry, moreover, has the power f6 
compel testimony and to make a thorough investigation. I 
must without delay make a public report. 

No penalty for stubborn refusal to join in the ad usm 
is provided except that of publicity. It is hardly likely, hows 
ever, with the full knowledge that a searching investigation is 
to be made under governmental authority by men skilled in 
the industry, that many will scorn arbitration. ‘The entire 
sanction of the plan is thus built in the power of Congress to 


pursue public inquiries and on the compelling sway of public 


opinion. . 
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Ie ere are other fine contributions in the preliminary report, 
a@least of which is the wise introduction. In its subsequent 
fons the proposals of the conference concerning public em- 
ihj2s and public utility employes will be elaborated. When 
Bh become more detailed it will be possible to appraise the 

‘de of what is proposed. But as a beginning the great 

fing has been made. It is now in the stage of discussion. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE Industrial Conference, convened by the Presi- 
dent in Washington on December 1, issues this 
statement in the desire that certain tentative pro- 
posals be given considerate study by interested 
Wividuals and organizations throughout the country. It will 
Igisemble on January 12 and will then carefully consider any 
wstructive criticisms that may be submitted to it. 

§he Conference does not deem it useful at this time to enter 
It believes 


: i) 


)| 


‘Szgerate the importance of age mechanical as Paced with 
ee elements in the situation. Our modern industrial 
fanization, if it is not to become a failure, must yield to the 
jividual a larger satisfaction with life. It makes possible 
sib eater production of material things. But we have grown 
‘accustomed to its complexity that we are in danger of for- 
ting that men are to-day more dependent on each other than 
rf The spirit of human fellowship and responsibil- 


> and saw the completed product pass from their hands. 
t their cooperation was actually less necessary because each 
% himself was more nearly capable, if circumstances de- 
'6nded, to meet the needs of life. “To-day we have a complex 
. tweaving of vital interests. But we have as yet failed to 
just our human relations to the facts of our economic inter- 
The process toward adjustment, though slow, 
Wrertheless goes on. The right relationship between eriolover 
Wi employee in large industries can only be promoted by the 
Wiberate organization of that relationship. Not only must 
i: theory that labor is a commodity be abandoned, but the 
@rcept of leadership must be substituted for that of master- 
Yp. New machinery of democratic representation may be 
Wcted to suit the conditions of present industry and restore a 
asure of personal contact and a sense of responsibility be- 
teen employer and employe. “The more recent development 
} such machinery with the cooperation of organized labor is 
Wiopeful sign. But back of any machinery must be the power 
}nich moves it. Human fellowship in industry may be either 
| empty phrase or a living fact. There is no magic formula. 
1) can be a fact only if there is continuous and sincere effort for 
jjutual understanding and an unfailing recognition that there 
/a commiunity of interest between employer and employee. 


ce 


{ Pending the growth of better relationships between em- 
oyers and employees, the practical approach to the problem is 
devise a method of preventing or retarding conflicts by pro- 
ding machinery for the adjustment of differences. “The Con- 
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It has been sent to interested groups and individuals. When 
the conference reassembles it will hear the opinions and the 
criticisms of the country. Then should come a final report. 
What has already been done, however, lays the solid founda- 
tion for great industrial progress. It would be tragic indeed _ 
if from any factional motive Congress refused to write into 
law this system of justice which offers so much for the future. 


Preliminary Statement of the President’s 
Industrial Conference 


ference believes that it is possible to set up a more effective 
series of tribunals for the adjustment of disputes than at pres- 


ent exists. “Io be successful, such tribunals must be so organ- 
ized as to operate promptly as well as impartially. There 
must be full participation by employers and employees. ‘There 


must be representation of the public to safeguard the public 
interest. The machinery should not be used to promote un- 
fairly the interests of organizations, either of labor or of cap- 
ital. The plain fact is that the public has long been uneasy 
about the power of great employers; it is becoming uneasy 
about the power of great labor organizations. “The commun- 
ity must be assured against domination by either. On the 
other hand, there must be equal assurance that such _machin- 
ery will not be used to discriminate against organizations of 
employees or of employers. Both should be protected. The 
right of association on either side should not be affected or 
denied as a result of the erection of such tribunals. 

The plan which follows does not propose to do away with 
the ultimate right to strike, to discharge, or to maintain the 
closed or the open shop. It is designed to bring about a frank 
meeting of the interested parties and cool and calm considera- 
tion of the questions involved, in association with other persons 
familiar with the industry. 

The plan is national in scope and operation, yet it is decen- 
tralized. It is different from anything in operation elsewhere. 
It is based upon American experience and is designed to meet 
American conditions. ‘To facilitate discussion, the plan sub- 
mitted, while entirely tentative, is expressed in positive form 
and made definite as to most details. 


II. PLAN FOR BOARDS OF INQUIRY 
AND ADJUSTMENT 


1. National Tribunal and Regional Boards 


HERE shall be established a National Industrial Tri- 
bunal, and Regional Boards of Inquiry and Adjustment. 


2. National Industrial Tribunal 


THE National Industrial Tribunal shall have its headquar- 
ters in Washington, and shall be composed of nine members 
chosen by the President and confirmed by the Senate. ‘Three 
shall represent the employers of the country and shall be ap- 
pointed upon nomination of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Three shall represent employees and shall be appointed upon 
nomination of the Secretary of Labor. ‘Three shall be repre- 
sentatives of the public interest. Not more than five of the 
members shall be of the same political party. 


The tribunal shall be, in general, a board of appeal. Its 
determinations on disputes coming to it upon an appeal shall 
be by unanimous vote. In case it is unable to reach a deter- 
mination, it shall make and publish majority and minority 
reports which shall be matters of public record. 
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3. Industrial Regions 
Tuer United States shall be divided into a specified number 
of industrial regions. The Conference suggests twelve regions 
_ with boundaries similar to those established under the Federal 
Reserve system, with such modifications as the industrial situ- 
ation may make desirable. 
4. Regional Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen 
IN BACH region the President shall appoint a regional chair- 
man. He shall be a representative of the public interest, shall 
be appointed for a term of three years and be eligible for reap- 
pointment. 

Whenever in any industrial region, because of the multiplic- 
ity of disputes, prompt action by the Regional Board is impos- 
sible, or where the situation makes it desirable, the National 
Industrial Tribunal may in its discretion choose one or more 
vice-chairmen and provide for the establishment under their 
chairmanship of additional regional boards. 

5. Panels of Employers and Employees for Regional 

Boards 
PANELS of employers and employees for each region shall be 
prepared by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Labor, respectively, after conference with the employers and 
employees, respectively, of the regions. The panels shall be 
approved by the President. 

At least twenty days before their submission to the Presi- 
dent provisional lists for the panels in each region shall be pub- 
lished in such region. 

The panels of employers shall be classified by industries; 
the panels of employees shall be classified by industries and sub- 
classified by crafts. The names of employers and employees 
selected shall be at first entered on their respective panels in 
an order determined by lot. 

The selection from the panels for service upon the Regional 
Boards shall be made in rotation by the regional chairman; 
after service the name of the one so chosen shall be transferred 
to the foot of his panel. 

6. Regional Boards of Adjustment 
WHENEVER a dispute arises in a plant or group of plants which 
is not settled by agreement of the parties or by existing ma- 
chinery, the chairman may on his motion, unless disapproved 
by the National Industrial Tribunal, and shall at the request 
of the Secretary of Commerce or the Secretary of Labor or 
_ the National Industrial Tribunal, request each side concerned 
in such dispute to submit it for adjustment to a Regional Board 
of Adjustment. To this end each side shall, if willing to make 
such submission, select within not less than two nor more than 
. seven days, at the discretion of the chairman, a representative. 
Such selection shall be made in accordance with the rules and 
regulations to be laid down by the National Industrial Tri- 
bunal for the purpose of insuring free and prompt choice of 
the representatives. 

When both sides shall have selected their representatives the 
chairman shall take from the top of the panels for the industry 
concerned, or in the case of employees for the craft or crafts 
concerned, names of employers and employees, respectively. 
The representatives selected by the two sides shall be entitled 

to a specified number of peremptory challenges of the names so 
taken from their respective panels. When two unchallenged 
names of employers and employees shall have been selected in 
this manner, they, with the chairman and the representatives 
selected by the two sides, shall constitute a Regional Board of 

Adjustment. 

The appointment of representatives of both sides shall con- 
stitute an agreement to submit the issue for adjustment and 
further shall constitute an agreement by both sides that they 
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‘the chairman, to select its representative, the chairman sh 
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will continue, or reestablish and oc the status that 
isted at the time the dispute arose. 

The Board of Adjustment so constituted shall proceed ; 
once to hear the two sides for the purpose of reaching a det 
mination. Such determination must be by unanimous vote. 
case the board is unable to reach a determination the quest 
shall, unless referred to an umpire as provided in Section 
pass upon appeal to the National Industrial Tribunal. 


7, Regional Boards of Inquiry 
Ir EITHER side to the dispute fails, within the period fine 


proceed to organize a Regional Board of Inquiry. Such | 
gional Board of Inquiry shall consist of the regional chairm 
two employers selected in the manner specified from the- 
ployers’ panel, and two employees selected in like manner fr 
the employees’ panel and of the representative of either 
that may have selected a representative and agreed to sub 
the dispute to the board. If neither side shall select a reprem 
sentative within the time fixed by the chairman, the Board 
Inquiry shall consist of the chairman and the four panel men 
bers only. gq 

Upon the selection of a representative, within the specifiedy 
time, the side concerned shall be entitled to the specified numa 
ber of peremptory challenges as provided above. ‘The repre 
sentative shall have the right to sit on the Board of Inquiry 
and to take full part as a member of such board in the pro 
ceedings thereof. ‘ 

The Board of Inquiry as so constituted shall proceed to iney 
vestigate the dispute and make and publish a report, or mas 
jority and minority reports, of the conclusions reached, wit it 
five days after the close of its hearings and within not mores 
than thirty days from the date of issue of the original request” 
by the chairman to the two sides to the dispute, unless extended= 
on unanimous request of the board by the National Industr al 
Tribunal. It shall transmit copies of this report or reports | t 
the Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor, respectively, 2 
to the National Industrial Tribunal, where they shall Ne mat 
ters of public record. 


8. Transformation of the Regional Boards of Inquiry i int tO 
Regional Boards of Adjustment 

AT ANY time during the progress of the inquiry at which both 
sides shall have selected representatives and agreed to ‘submit 
the dispute for adjustment, the Board of Inquiry shall beco ne 
a Board of Adjustment by the admission to membership on the 
board of such representatives. The side or sides which appoint 
representatives after the date fixed in the original request of 
the chairman shall, because of its delay, suffer a reduction in 
the number of peremptory challenges to which it otherwise 
would have been entitled. ; 
The Board of Adjustment so constituted shall proceed te 
the determination of the dispute as though it had been organ= 
ized within the period originally fixed by the chairman. 


9. Umpire 
WueEn a Regional Board of Adjustment is unable to reach a 
unanimous determination it may by unanimous vote select a 
umpire and refer the dispute to him with the provision tha 
his determination shall be final and shall have the same force 
and effect as a unanimous determination of such Regional 


Board. 


10. Combination of Regions . 
WHENEVER the questions involved in a dispute extend beyond 
the boundaries of a single region, the regions to which the dis-_ 
pute extends shall, for the purpose of such dispute, be combined 
by order of the Navona Industrial Tribunal, which shall des- 


a 
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‘tte the chairman of one of the regions concerned to act as 
,jeman in connection with the dispute in question. 

.) wo employer members and two employee members shall 
)eposen from the combined panels of the regions involved in 
pglispute under rules and regulations to be established by 
de ational Industrial Tribunal. The members representing 
)@wo sides to the dispute shall be chosen as in the case of 
pute in a single region. 

Regional Board of Inquiry or of Adjustment constituted 
i. dispute extending beyond the boundaries of a single re- 
{shall have the same rights and powers conferred upon a 
iy donal Board for a single region. 


i 11. Effect of Decision 


[)ENEVER an agreement is reached by the parties to a dis- 
&) or a determination is announced by a Regional Board of 
ihstment, or by an Umpire, or by the National Industrial 
: punal, the agreement or determination shall have the full 
#: and effect of a trade agreement which the parties to the 
vite are bound to carry out. 


12. General Provisions 
JONNECTION with their task of inquiry and adjustment, 


d2egional Boards and the National Tribunal shall have the 
t to subpoena witnesses, to examine them under oath, to 
mire the production of books and papers pertinent to the 


‘ity, and their assistance in all proper ways to enable the 
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tds to ascertain the facts in reference to-the causes of the 
® Gute and the basis of a fair adjustment. Provision shall be 
jise of any information so obtained. 

111 members of the tribunal and boards heretofore described, 
wiluding the chairman and vice-chairman, shall be entitled 


the President shall have the power of removal of the mem- 
of the tribunal and boards. 


Weds each side shall have the right to present its position 
tugh representatives of its own choosing. 

the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor in 
king nominations for the National Industrial Tribunal and 
MWreparing and revising the regional panels of employers and 
ployees shall, from time to time, develop suitable systems to 
fire their selections being truly representative. 

‘he National Industrial Tribunal, the Regional Boards of 
@ ustment, and the Umpires shall in each of their determina- 
Wis specify the minimum period during which such deter- 
Ghations shall be effective and binding. In case of emergency 
j.egional Adjustment Board or the National Industrial Tri- 
thal may, after hearing both sides, alter its determination by 
Widging or extending the period specified. 


13. Special Provisions 


ir terms of office of members of the National Industrial 
ard shall be six years; at the outset three members, includ- 
i; one from each group, shall be appointed for a term of 
jo years, three members for a term of four years, and three 
('mbers for a term of six years; thereafter three members, 
2 from each group, shall retire at the end of each period of 
‘ years. Members shall be eligible for reappointment. 
The regional panels provided for in Section 5 shall be re- 
led annually by the Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor, 
hpectively, in conference with the employers and employees, 
i 2 of each region. 


rel 
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14. Relation of Boards to Existing Machinery for Con- 
ciliation and Adjustment 
Tue establishment of the National Industrial Tribunal and 
the Regional Boards described shall not affect existing machin- 
ery of conciliation, adjustment, and arbitration established 
under the Federal Government, under the governments of the 
several States and Territories or subdivisions thereof, or under 

mutual agreements of employers and employees. 

Any industrial agreement made between employers and em- 
ployees may, by consent of the parties, be filed with the Na- 
tional Industrial Tribunal. Such filing shall constitute agree- 
ment by the parties that in the event of a dispute they will 
maintain the status existing at the time the dispute originated 
until a final determination, and that any dispute not adjusted 
by means of the machinery provided through the agreement 
shall pass on appeal to-the National Industrial Tribunal for 
determination, asin the case of a dispute submitted on appeal 
from a Regional Board. 


III. OBJECTS OF PLAN 


HE main objects of the above plan are to secure national 

coordination and to stimulate the formation of bodies for 
local adjustment. The requirement of unanimity of agree- 
ment has by experience in the United States proved remark- 
ably successful and should assure such confidence that neither 
side can rightfully refuse to submit to adjustment. A prece- 
dent condition of such submission is that the interruption of 
production shall be delayed. The frank meeting of the parties 
in controversy together with other men skilled in questions at 
issue always gives promise of settlement. On the other hand, 
refusal to submit to the board not only inaugurates a legal 
inquiry but also prejudices the obstinate party or parties in 
public opinion. Moreover, the fact that membership on the 
board of inquiry is available to either party to the cunflict singly 
would tend further to weaken the position of the other. 
When both parties join, the board at once becomes a Board 
of Adjustment, and conflict ceases by agreement until a deter- 
mination is reached. 


IV. STATEMENT AS TO PUBLIC 
UTILITY INDUSTRIES 


HE plan here proposed presents greater difficulties in appli- 

cation to certain public utilities than to competitive indus- 
try. [he continuous operation of public utilities is vital to 
public welfare. As the capital invested is employed in public 
use, so is the labor engaged in public service; and the with- 
drawal of either with the result of suspending service makes 
the people the real victim. While continuous operation of all 
utilities is conducive to the general convenience of the people, 
that of some of them is essential to their very existence. Of the 
latter class the railways are a conspicuous example and bear 
the same relation to the body politics as do the arteries to the 
human body. Suspension produces practical social and eco- 
nomic anarchy and may impose hardship even to the point of 
starvation upon large sections of the community. The inter- 
ruption in such essential public utilities is intolerable. 

The Conference believes that a plan of tribunals or Boards 
of Adjustment and Inquiry should be applied to public utilities, 
but in the adaptation of the plan two problems present them- 
selves. First, governmental regulation of public utilities is 
now usually confined to rates and services. ‘The Conference 
considers that there must be some merging of responsibility 
for regulation of rates and services and the settlement of 
wages and conditions of labor, Such coordination would give 
greater security to the public, to employee, and to employer. 

[Continued on page 376] 


GREATER AND LESSER ARARAT 


The Armenian Republic 
A New Government Born out of Disorder and Suffering 
By Leland Rex Robinson 


RADITION has it that Noah grounded his ark 

where the greater and lesser peaks of Mount Ararat 

front the meeting plains of Persia, Turkey and 

Russia. From Ararat’s summit the eye sweeps 
southward to the northwest province of Persia; to the east, 
north and northwest are the mud-walled and poplar-girt vil- 
-lages of the Caucasus, or Russian part of ancient Armenia; to 
the west stretch the mountains of Asiatic Turkey, long before 
Islam, part of the Armenian kingdom. 

Between the Armenian villages far to the east and west 
of Ararat were contrasts due as much to the different govern- 
ment and social environment under which these peasants and 
artisans of one race lived as to the varied nature of the soil 
they worked and the trades they plied. Russian Armenia 
was served by the imperial railway system of the czar’s 
régime. Its population, though predominantly Armenian, 
contained large elements of Tartars, Kurds, Turks, Russians 
and even Greeks. There were the beginnings of modern 
‘industry, and a few larger towns of stone, like the fortress 
of Kars, or ,Erivan, once seat of the provincial government, 
furnished markets. for farmers who were encouraged by decent 
wagon roads and fair protection against brigands. 

The term Turkish Armenia is ethnological, not political. 
But even in eastern Asia Minor Armenians shared the land 
with Kurds and Turks, and all alike the Turkish ban. Be- 
fore the war, as it was buckling itself for its greatest and 
presumably its last murderous sally, the chief difficulty with the 
Turkish government was that it was no government at all—in 
the accepted sense. None knew it better than these people. 
There was no rail service worthy the name; mountain wagon 
tracks were robber-infested; industry had never passed the 
handicraft stage; commerce was retarded and agriculture 
primitive; towns and villages alike were pole- and mud-built. 

But such hath the war wrought that Ararat, marking this 
historic break in the nation, now shadows the little city of 
Erivan which may be the cradle of united Armenian freedom. 
The Mount Ararat government was born at Erivan in 
August, 1918. The Armenian republic (for it also goes by 
this name) has never been formally recognized by the peace 
conference, but its working agreements with Allied repre- 
sentatives showed such a sympathetic attitude on the latter’s 
part that recognition should follow as a matter of course. 

All of the former Erivan districts of Trans-Caucasia, for 
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instance, was temporarily entrusted to Armenia. To 


nately, as the plain of Nakhitchevan to the south—mai 
Tartar in population. British forces which had occupied 
town and fortress of Kars upon the retreat of the Tar 
(who had followed the Turks after the Ottoman collaps 
withdrew in favor of Armenia, and a small body of poe 
clad soldiers took over this once mighty fortification of Rus 

The territory of the Armenian republic today is only th 
of the major part of Caucasus Armenia. By many the Erp 
government is thought of only as a government of Russ 
Armenia, and certainly it is mainly controlled, in the 
nature of things, by factions representing the settled Am 
nians of the Caucasus. Of its parliament of eighty, for™ 
ample, only thirteen are Asia Minor Armenians. Unfor 
nately the government does not even command the weal 
or brains of any large part of the prosperous Armenians 
the Caucasus, most of whom follow absorbing interests 
Baku or Tiflis. But granted all this, no Armenian gove; 
ment can be established just now to the west of Ararat, a 
for the rank and file of patriots, who have risked all for G 


and country, the “hopes and fears of all the years,” 4 
centered here. 


must live in its territory. Its liability in caring for th 
homeless families gives it an importance not to be gauged | 
its extent, but to be considered in the light of its burden a 
its opportunity. In this case at least the shadow of thin 
hoped for must be cast by the substance of things at hand. 


In Search of Food 


quickly organized Armenian government in Erivan stave 
off for a time the starvation that threatened all in the sout 


left subject nationalities like the Tartars, Georgians 4 

Armenians to their own devices. Surrounded by foes, and f 
a:time nearly cut off from any sources of food supply, th 
Armenian government had undertaken to gather its childre 
about it and protect them from famine and massacre. I 
brief, probably the bulk of all surviving refugees from whé 


~ 


ie THE SURVEY FOR 
: 

‘ance Turkish Armenia is now on the eastern side of 
st Ararat, and mainly within the boundaries of Russian 
shia. None too welcome to their Caucasian cousins, 
jere sleeping in bundles of rags on station squares, wan- 
a through the barren stretches in search of food (for of 
i sthere is none), doubling, though as transients, the popu- 
#4 of half-destroyed towns, and loitering i in the fields and 
a2 of needy peasants. No one can give even approximate 
3, but three hundred and fifty thousand is a fair estimate 
) refugees in the territory of the new Armenian govern- 
} and to these we should add a million Armenian and 
“ijnatives on a soil now almost non-producing. 

hen the Armenian government took over Alexandropol 
4cars these were but shells. People crouched in the cor- 
bf leaning walls and built temporary shelters in gutted 
ings. When the Armenians, during the latter days of 


are were compelled to surrender Kars to the Turks they 


H pyed a large part of their own city; when the Tartars, 

aifollowed the Turks, gave way to the British and, later, 
Biiritish to the Armenians, the last state was worse than 
The small Armenian garrison found shelter in 


q 
“dirst. 
wigcks with roofs only partly preserved, and a drilling ground 
vit once they encamped as part of the imperial Russian 


No town of northern France is a more ghastly re- 
ier than the ruin-gorged windows and black solitary walls 
Hs once proud military post. It is not alone the crescent, 
) where once the cross stood on the spires of the Russian 
eadral, that recalls the Turk. But here people must live; 
shave no other place to go. 

Worst of all, only the temporary armistice arranged 
ugh the moral influence of the Armenian commissioner 
(jin leash new wars within Armenian limits. This armis- 
yewas at the expense of leaving all Nakhitchevan plain in 
egQartar hands and tolerating cut rail connections with 
by iz, and because there is not an Allied soldier to enforce 
“may be broken at any minute. ‘The latest reported fight- 
Mas been ten miles from Erivan. Continually, refugees 
‘newly invaded villages are fleeing to yet protected towns 
e refugees from across the border have long begged food 
safety. To Erivan especially they go. The city which 
# stoutly defended itself hears again the tramp of armed 
% but this time the stakes are a nation struggling to life. 
F the center of Erivan is the Russian church whose cupolas 
Marches of black stone form the one pleasing contrast in a 
@) provincial town. No longer orthodox, but Gregorian, 
Whurch itself has been adapted, as have the not distant two- 
i buildings of the old régime. One day last September I 
Weed from the balcony of an American relief building 
looking the church square to notice that the Turkish 
enian families which had been crowding its splotch of 
Hn were removed. A band of young recruits—two hun- 
‘| or so—marched up with fife and drum. Amid the tolling 
jie cathedral bells and in a service of picturesque ritual, 
i ieiest called God’s blessing down upon them. A brief 
“ow and they marched away to take their place in the 
Hing along the frontiers. Again the bells tolled, and in 


¢ 


4 tolling over the hushed streets of the city, seemed sadly 
Hzled voices from Armenia’s past, and their echo from the 
Armenia was bleeding to death. 


The Deaf Ear 


“obscured by distance faintly strikes,” and with an al- 
- reckless selfishness the deaf ear is being turned to pleas 
ti over land and sea. Britain has already borne more than 
ishare of Near Eastern burdens. For a year beyond the 


fig line. 
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armistice fully sixteen thousand of her troops have been sta- 
tioned throughout the Caucasus (though not lately ia Ar- 
menia) as an influence for order.. They have been partially 
successful. British help has been as essential in all relief work 
as it has been cheerfully given. Now Tommie wants to go 
home. He is “ fed up” with the Tartars, the Georgians, and 
them all. He knows that evacuation may mean fresh outbreak 
of disorders, but he is ready that some one else, an American 
perhaps, should take his place. In consequence demobilization, 
and because of recent withdrawals there are no troops of the 
Allies in any part of the Russian Caucasus but Batum, which 
remains under British military and civil administration. The 
Italians, who were to take it over, have decided that the 
burden is too great. 

Until America—or England—accepts the mandate for Ar- 
menia (perhaps we should say the Caucasus, rather than Ar: 
menia alone) there is little hope that order can rise out of 
pandemonium. Relief workers are doing manfully, but while 
Kurds press to the west of Erivan, Turks to the northwest and 
Tartars to the south, there is heart-breaking waste of effort. 
Unless the mandate is taken relief work is three-fourths lost. 
There must be no let-up, but we should not hold to strict 
accountability those American men and women who, in the 
line of the enemy’s advance, have not even had assurance of 
personal safety. 

Lawlessness is on both sides, for it is war of guerrilla tactics 
fought by desperate men. Not every burning roof and molder- 
ing wall is an Armenian village. -Without outside control 
fighting often comes to tit-for-tat, and men take vengeance 
into their own hands. 

Such heavy war expense has exhausted eine treasury 
and reduced her to financial impotence. The strongest from 
among her refugees have been drafted for the service and her 
soldiers are ill clad and poorly armed. Her hostile neighbors 
and sword-rimmed borders do not help commerce. ‘There 
would be no commerce, anyway, for there is nothing to sell 
and there are no means to buy. Her arteries to the Black 
Sea lie through Georgia, to the Caspian through Azerbaid- 
jian. Trades and agriculture are dead at the time the country 
is called upon to support far more than her normal popula- 
tion. ‘There has never been another government born under 
such unfavorable circumstances or continuing under such im- 
possible conditions. Hoover’s testimony that “the Near East 
presents the most desperate situation in the world” applies 
here with peculiar force. % 


The government has done its best. Its Ministry of Repa- 
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CATHEDRAL AT ETCH MIADZIN 


Eight hundred years old, this is the church of the Catho- 
licos or head of the Armenian (Gregorian) church. 


CAUCASUS BOYS 
A Gevrgian plain in the background. 


triation has reams of paper plans. In the Ministry of Agri- 
culture I attended a meeting of earnest men. They were 
discussing planting and harvesting, and the chairman, who 
happens also to be vice-president of the republic, is an agron- 
omist. ‘“‘ We meet, we talk, we share hopes,’’ he said after- 
wards, “ but to do something—this is impossible! Soon there 
will be no food at all unless America sends it.” Repatriation 
is the sensible means of preventing starvation, but repatriation 
is hardly a problem now. ‘There can be no beginning of 
repatriation without an Allied police force. 


Food from America 


BUT it is not correct to say that the Allies have forgotten 
Armenia, for, as the vice-president granted, it is food from 
America, supplemented by small imports from Persia and other 
countries near by, that has kept the majority alive. This ration- 
ing of Armenia has been by the American Relief Administra- 
tion. Of the total funds placed by Congress at its disposal, 
nine million dollars has taken the form of an advance to 
Armenia secured by her future resources. This has pur- 
chased thirty-one thousand tons of food, mostly wheat, which 
has left American ports in Grain Corporation ships, and 
fought hunger from early May of last year to the present 
time. ‘The agreement represented America’s good-will, set a 
precedent for further help, and furnished a plausible plea for 
the mandate. 

The staff of thirty officers of the American Relief Admin- 
istration have trodden no primrose path. ‘Transportation has 


been their most trying job, and its difficulties fairly began with — 


the dumping of flour and bean sacks, cocoa and condensed 
milk boxes across the Atlantic and two seas on the docks of 
Batum. In accessibility it must be remembered that Armenia 


REFUGEES AT ALEXANDROPOL GATHERING WEEDS FOR FOOD 
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is practically an enclave. Her main non-Georgian appra 
to the Black Sea is over the recently opened Kars-Batum roag 
an impossible route for heavy lorries and of little value 
cause of the lack of horses and wagons. ‘The trunk line f 
Batum to Tiflis runs at first through the Russian-Britis 
dependency of Batum and for most of the distance thro 
Georgia. Little wheat has been left in Georgia, for the nat 
has not been so hard hit by the war. Its peasants are in 
disturbed possession of their fields; food is being raised; 
people have not been massacred, and they are not now thr 
ened; their villages are intact. 

Despite American control, nineteen locomotives, all that 
Armenians have been able to muster, cannot be everywhere 
the same time. -While near villages lacked proper food 
setves, cars billed to them waited exasperating days for mo 
ment. In a country so tried looting could not be suppress 
Because there were no American soldiers to lead and aid the 
local gendarmerie, over twenty-five three-ton carloads h; 
been lost. 

Granted that the cars have arrived at the several 
stations, the American officers detailed in each place to rece 
and re-ship must begin the finer work of distribution and fot 
warding. A feeling of satisfaction lingers with any Ameri 
who has watched nervous little Ford cars, their tonne 
heaped high with Washburn-Crosby sacks, carrying a fl 
ration to outlying villages, or the slow-moving bullock ¢ 
drawing ‘‘ Pillsbury’s Best”? through zig-zag mountain ¢ 
ruts overshadowed by ruins of ancient fortresses. “The Wi 
has at least penetrated their lonely watch. 


The Armenian government has kept the form of off 
distribution of food from America, but the government co 
mittee of control appointed by Erivan and in part elected 
the people concerned for each important division in the alim 
tation scheme is really directed by the American Adminis 
tion ofhicer detailed for district control, and member as 
as first chairman of that body. ‘This committee represents all 
the elements of the local population. While the details 
distribution are left in the hands of trustworthy natives, 
Administration officer’s veto is effective, and his general pl 
in accordance with the central program, determines the w 
of working. His running partner is the government rep 
sentative, who heads up the committee appointees. 


Local practice varies somewhat, and most communitie 
learn from the experience of others. For instance, the origin 
method in Kars was the allotment of the estimated quantity 
needed by each race group to the ‘‘ national committee ”’ rep 
resenting that group (with what pilfering on the part of the 
“committees” may be imagined by anyone familiar with pre- 
vailing standards in these parts). This method gave way t0 
the one more generally employed, that of fixing, with need at 


alt pole and resources at the other, the per capita daily allow- 

2 of flour or beans in a quantity which might vary with 
i ge in the local reserve. The daily allowances have been 
@erently figured for different classes—soldiers, workmen, 
Sdren, refugee families. It is much to the government’s 


ad. 
n other words, the native and refugee population has been 
|dely registered or ticketed and allowed to buy at. fixed 
Sices and in fixed quantities insufficient amounts of flour or 
er food stapies in times when such supplies were on hand. 
bre and there are scanty home sources. So far, often in 
iciety and hunger, the bulk of the people have been fed. 
‘The fact that a goodly share of them cannot pay a sou for 
lir rations does not deter the government from feeding them. 
tch large losses are incurred to save the nation, and they 
like but one more mortgage on the dreamed-of future. Be- 
‘jase it is impossible when so many are in a starving condition 
f discriminate accurately between the many who are desti- 
je and the few who can pay, there are some undeserving 
dio have drawn free food, and because registration is incom- 
“te and movement restrictions are easily violated, more than 
apaker’s dozen have got twice and three times their share by 
‘iemed wanderings. 
; 


Hand in Hand 


(OREOVER, the American Committee for Relief in the Near 
jist has regularly received food subsidies through the Amer- 
an Relief Administration by grants to groups of American 
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Sick Armenian refugees waiting for their turn outside the medical department. 
wall is typical of construction work in the Caucasus. 
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workers in charge of its centers throughout Armenia. ‘The 
bulk of the orphanages and all of the relief industries are sup- 
ported and run by the American committee, and the care of 
the sick devolves largely on its staff. 

No great work could have been done in Baku, or Tiflis, or 
Armenia without the cooperation of these two relief bodies. 
The American committee is well known for its work in Asia 
Minor and Syria, but its private appeals have produced only a 
small fraction of the essential funds for its program of relief. 
From its Constantinople headquarters to its district office in 
Tiflis have been transferred some sixty men and women, sev- 
eral, including nurses and most of the physicians, from service 
in France, the remainder new volunteers from America. What 
these workers assigned to districts throughout the Caucasus 
would have been able to accomplish with the two hundred 
thousand dollars a month spared them in the general budget 
is something of a poser. This is not worth a fillip for local 
buying of food. The stores forwarded by the committee were 
mainly for the sick and for the American workers themselves. 
The large supplies turned over to the committee in the manner 
mentioned above increased its work three or four-fold, and 
made it worthy of America. 

On the other hand, officers of the pee ae Relief Admin- 
istration have been dependent on the staff of the American 
committee. ‘The committee’s long experience has given it an 
enviable knowledge of the people, language and customs, and 
its business organization renders cooperation easier. Here we 
are not referring to the direction of general distribution under- 
taken in several centers by the American committee workers 
before the administration took it over, or to the close associa- 
tion in all of this work. Food, admitted that it is the funda- 
mental need, is not the most difficult to satisfy. 

To one of the. orphanages near Alexandropol there came 
every morning a haggard mother. There was no room for 
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her sick baby in the hospital, and the little one lay with her 
sister in a pine grove nearby. For medicine and milk the 
woman had rigged up a nursing bottle out of a cow’s horn. 
The nipple was a hairy tit. Like this mother, the American 
committee workers in a country lacking all things have de- 
veloped resourcefulness worthy of our Pilgrim fathers. To 
protect three thousand orphans from approaching winter the 
American workers in Alexandropol have been boarding up 
gaping walls and broken windows with coarse logs and in- 
stalling hospitals in deserted military posts. Even logs are 
so scarce in some centers that sun-dried mud brick is usually 
resorted to. The fact that no adequate arrangements have 
yet been made for helping all the distressed hints at the hope- 
lessness of the situation had not these shells of barracks re- 
mained. 

Glass cannot be had, and oiled paper takes its place, for 
the winters of the Caucasus are cold. A physician in Kar- 
aklis has made of local materials the salve needed for treat- 
ment of skin diseases among his orphans. Prim pinafores are 
cut from flour sacks, and so is hospital and orphanage bed- 
ding. ‘‘ Eventually, why not now?” stands in bold letters 
on many a kiddie’s pillow, inviting drowsy heads to sleep. 


Organizing Relief 
From busy workrooms where spindle and wheel pull out 
cotton and wool into weaving yarn, and flying shuttle and 
hand bobbin build thread on thread of coarse gingham or 
muslin, comes most of the cloth for institutional work. For 
such handicraft the more capable from among the refugees 
are well fitted, and the neediest find employment in the Am- 
- erican committee relief industries. Wool can be purchased 
locally in small quantities, and hand looms are of simple 
design. Whittling spindles is a boy’s job. 

The tendency is to integrate relief work by dovetailing 
the industrial and the institutional. Generally, the type of 
thing produced is determined by immediate or prospective 
need. Where stores of bright American calico are on hand, 
the homespun is kept for winter’s need or saved for less happy 
centers, or more socks are woven, or garments sewn. ‘The 
combing of dirty wool must end in the cutting of children’s 
jumpers; there is no buying or selling market for interme- 
diate or even finished products. ‘Thus, by domestic spinning 
and shop weaving in small shop or homeless family group 
in its blanket barricade—on the piece and wage payment 
basis—many thousand workers from among the most needy 

_ are given opportunity to contribute to their own support and 
help in the production of essential things. 

The Armenians were the artisans of Anatolian towns in 
pre-war days. Not a few skilled among them are now work- 
ing in the shops. Carpenters must shape the beams for looms, 
build chairs, tables and ‘“‘ double decker” beds for hospital 
and orphanage. ‘There is even an iron-founder’s shop in 
Erivan. Cobblers cut a crude shoe from native leather. One 
finds here and there a few lacemakers who are trying to 
weave the breath of homeland into the product of their exile. 

Industrial work, too, is found for idle hands in the or- 
phanages. In Erivan the carpenter shop has a junior branch. 
In this large center which is in many respects a model of 
relief organization, an orphanage school, opened last Sep- 
tember, combined elementary training of hand and _ brain. 
Alexandropol has an industrial school for fifteen hundred 
children, and Armenian “group mothers” supervise walks 
and exercise each afternoon for girls and smaller boys. 
“Children’s hour” comes at five in Erivan. Then you can 
hear calls and marching songs from the city green. The 
American in charge has translated the Scout Book into the 
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vernacular and trained a group of “big brother” leade 
Armenian boydom is no exception. Just now the war spi 
is abroad. Zealous young “ rookies” tramp to the shoutin 
of the national song, which has been handed down a precioy 
heirloom through the ages of Turkish rule. 5 

There are but one or two editions of the “ orphanage 
luxe.” It is enough if war orphans can be only fed a 
kept warm and this is more than American funds and wo 
can do or the Armenian government assume in its few 1 
stitutions. This fall there were hundreds of boy and g 
waifs with nothing but the crudest shelter between the 
selves and the rain-bearing winds of the bleak plateau. — 
part of those under American charge in the towns 
crowded temporarily, for lack of building or equipment 
‘shelter houses” wanting the most elementary requireme 
for proper care. It was a choice of two evils, and the str 
seemed the greater. The fourteen thousand children in 
committee’s half hundred orphanages represent but a frat 
tion of the sufferers. | ; 

Proper accommodation for the sick among the childre 
has been even a greater problem. Itch, scurvy and eczel 
cases should be isolated, but to the present this has not bee 
everywhere possible. So common these skin diseases were if 
one of .the major centers that every morning all the childrer 
were made to bathe in the open from tubs of rain wate 
and an ointment was afterward applied. In Alexandropo 
a special ward in the children’s hospital has been devoted t 
skin cases, but more generally buildings or equipment have 
been so scarce that it has been necessary to make sick roo 
in the orphanages. Not to mention clinics, which treat thr 
fourths of the patients, there are a dozen or more hospit 
having a total of two thousand beds. “They are stocked w 
American .supplies and directed by American physicians a 
nurses aided by Armenian sisters. Many of the sick 
adults, and all treatment is free. ‘There is not a single private 
hospital in the Jand. ‘ 


a 


Flight 
In these trying months there are times enough when the 
American workers could have wished for the mobile hospital, 
Barracks cannot be changed into tents or can orphans in a 
mud “khan” carry their roof with them in flight. Advance 
of Turk or Tartar or Kurd has more than once compelled 
quick decision between two alternatives—the abandonment 
of carefully altered buildings and loss of valuable equipment, 
or the endangering of children’s lives. During weeks of 
tense waiting in Igdir, to the west of Erivan, the expected 
Kurdish advance caused drawing and redrawing of plans 
for quick transfer of a thousand children to overcrowded 
orphanages at Erivan. At one time it was even proposed 
to attach a dozen bullock carts to a three-ton truck and load 
them high with little ones. Though Kars is often menaced, 
and on more than one occasion the American nurses and 
doctors have debated rapid flight with their charges, the 
fortifications are still, by a narrow margin, in Armenia 
hands. What the morrow will bring, no man can tell. 

Of late children have been sent from Erivan to the safer 
zone of Alexandropol. Uncertain political conditions in the 
Azerbaidjian republic, coupled with fear of British with= 
drawal from Baku, caused a recent exodus of over two thou- 
sand Armenians from Shusha (survivors of a Tartar post- 
war massacre there) through hostile villages to the nearest 
rail point, under the protection of a doughty American off- 
cer. From Baku to Tiflis, and thence to Alexandropol two 
special trains last September carried over a thousand or- 
phans from the better equipped buildings of the city to the 
wider, if not richer, areas of their own country. 
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C3A0S PLAN 


Ma ARMENIA TODAY 
st | Since the Bolshevist break-up, three de facto governments have been established in the Russian Caucasus. None of them 


has been recognized by the Peace Conference; their boundaries are unsettled and disputed by arms. The lines give a gen- 
eral idea of territory claimed. “Georgia” extends beyond the Trans-Caucasus and its capital is Tiflis. Baku is seat of the 
Tartar “ Republic” of Azerbaidjian. Batum is at present held by the British, who have heen cooperating with Demikin. 
Armenia,” with its government in Erivan, has the greatest appeal in its claims, not only on account of its tragic lustory, 
but because the Armenians were the last to give in to the Turks when the latter tried to enforce the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. 


A great part of real “ Armenia” lies to the west, in what was once Turkey. 


These peoples have claimed their indepen- 


ba dence of Russia. Denikin, should he prove victorious, would probably urge their inclusion ina free and federated Russia. 
a Baku oil, and other natural resources, as well as much rolling stock of the Imperial Railway, have fallen into their hands. 


) To the natural difficulties of relief work we must add the 
“fpossible food situation. As an instance, in a small corner 
i Armenia, which was before the war a granary of the 
S3aucasus, the American deputy commissioner for relief has 
“timated that fifty thousand people will die before the end 
eaf the winter unless food is delivered from the outside with 
he regularity of military rationing. This does not mean 
hat alimentation is a failure. Great credit is due to the 
ficient officers who have handled wheat; but the fact re- 
ains that hand to mouth living has been the rule in centers 
hose food supply is as precarious as their rail service—and 
Sometimes the hand never reached the mouth. Winter has 
Wrought into the towns armies of men and women who 
earched the fields in fall. Americans in charge of hospitals 
Sometimes did not know where to turn for their next week’s 
Wlour. The last ships from America have left their goods 
din Batum wharfs. What private relief could not do before, 
§t cannot do now. If there is to be bread this winter it must 
tome with the help of our government; and it is well if 
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)rivate relief can attain the objects to which, sooner or later, 
it must devote its entire energies—care of children, the sick 
land of girls escaping from Moslem harems. 


The American Commissioner 


WirHout the backing of a powerful government repatriation 
's a rosy dream. Without repatriation crops cannot be raised, 
jand food supplies on hand at this writing would not tide over 
until late December. ‘The American high commissioner to 
‘Armenia, who has recently reached his post, asks for an im- 
‘mediate arrangement for seven thousand tons of flour 
monthly. In lieu of this, starvation waits on nearly a mil- 
lion people. 

_ The high commissioner arrived last September and was 
hailed as savior. He was a man sent from America, that 
was enough. For two days the brave little nation hid its 
tears. Wooden arches were thrown over the tracks, railway 
' 


squares were cleared of people, and sprigs of pine nailed to 
station cornices, ‘‘ Wellcome” (let us forgive the double 
“1” ) was painted over the door and window. Where no 
American flag could be found, strips of cardboard were cut 
and white stars sprinkled in a field of blue. From the border 
station Tiflis-way his coming to Erivan was a triumphal 
procession. 

Then the Armenians learned that Colonel Haskell brought 
no panacea for their troubles. Primarily, he is a representa- 
tive of private relief. He had come, it was announced, in 
a triple capacity—to command the funds of the American 
committee and to centralize all relief previously undertaken 
by this committee and the American Relief Administration, 
to be America’s representative in Armenia, and to serve the 
four powers in their dealings with governments of the 
Caucasus. Anent the second of these duties it was made 
clear that America had not yet ‘seriously considered the 
mandate. ‘The commissioner could not at once command 
soldiers, food or very large amounts of money. His influence 
was moral; he must use the agencies at hand, imperfect as 
they are. 

When the commissioner returned to his Tiflis office, Ar- 
menian officials, bewildered and disappointed, were pondering 
the crisis, but they soon felt his influence for order. To unite 
political with relief work is a step forward. . The power the 
political officer has of granting or withholding help for dis- 
tressed people of Georgia or Azerbaidjian gives him bargain- 
ing strength. Through him, if through anyone, new ar- 
rangements must be made for alimentation loans and food 
shipments, and he is present to mediate in border troubles and 
advise on those concessions that are necessary to the peace. 
He has used threat and moral suasion, and he has shown once 
more that good will is mightier than the sword. “We have 
worked in Armenia,” one supervisor said, ‘on unadulterated 
American cheek.’ Well, let us be thankful that we have had 
such leadership as has kept us in our seat on the whirlwind. 


Workers’ 


The Case for Self-Government Put Forward by the British Miners} 
By Frank Hodges | 


PROPOSE to establish a case for self-government of 
the coal mining industry. This question has a very 
practical import at the present moment in Great 
Britain. The discussion about the industry has 
passed beyond the merely academic, and so have the proposals 
for its reconstruction. In dealing with it one has, to remem- 
ber it is rather a question of immediate politics, and any 
scheme that one would initiate has to bear relation to prac- 
ticability. It is no use now to describe broadly the industry 
under guild socialism; that would savor perhaps of an 
academic smack. What we have to do is to discuss proposals 
for the government of the industry now, in the light of our 
own views as to how it might ultimately be governed. 

The coal industry in Great Britain is the most important 
in the country other than agriculture. I always place agri- 
culture in the premier position because it carried along our 
social life before coal was discovered and it will do so after 
coal has been fully exploited and used up. Coal occupies 
the second place in our national life because all modern 
industries now in a state of mechanical development depend 
upon coal. It is true to say that its existence as an industry 
of first-class importance is to some extent threatened. Oil 
is a realized fact, and if there are sufficient quantities of oi! 
in the earth, with the application of scientific minds to the 
production of oil, it might hasten out the coal era in a 
shorter period than we are prepared to admit. 

Coal is an industry which, I think, on the whole has been 
fairly efficiently managed under private ownership. I say 
that with some qualification because an industry can never 
be thoroughly efficiently managed under private ownership; 
but within its limitations it has been to a large extent a suc- 
cess. For example, private ownership has managed to pro- 
duce 287 million tons per annum, a remarkable achievement 
in the British coal-field. When production reaches such a 
figure it cannot be called a failure, because mining is really 
a difficult occupation. Coal is not easy to exploit; it has to 
be wrung out of the earth at great cost. We must give credit 
to private capitalism for having brought the technique of the 
industry up to a point where it was capable of producing such 
-an amount a year. 

In the year 1913, however, the industry apparently ceased 
to expand, and here is the point I think at which capitalism 
broke down. ‘There are many who will say that was due 
to the war. Apparently that is so, because the war has 
brought into existence new factors, or given point to factors 
already in existence, which have made for this departure 
from expansion, this contraction in the industry. In six years 
we are down in this industry by practically seventy million 
tons—a great decline. Many factors have contributed to 
that decline. “There has been a decline in technique, a decline 
in the physical means for producing, a decline in machinery, 
in rolling-stock, in the character of the underground work- 
ings. “There has not been the same maintenance in the under- 
ground workings which would make possible the continu- 
ance of output at the pre-war figure; but what has been the 
most marked factor since 1914 is the awakening conscious- 
ness among the men engaged in the industry. I must give 
full weight to all contributory factors, otherwise I should not 
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be a proper person to discuss the matter. But, having give 
full weight to all factors, physical and technical, there is | 
remarkable factor, which has been accentuated during thisap 
war—this growing consciousness that all is not well in th 
industry; that the men engaged in the industry now, an 
their forefathers, have been bereft during the whole of thei 
lives of a voice in the direction of the industry. “That fae 
has left the workman in a state of antagonism towards th 


system of control. I would emphasize that as the ori 


cipal factor which has made for the decline in the industi 
True, there has been a reduction in hours—the output pe 
unit engaged is down; but one could give reasons for t 
apart from this growing feeling which is more individua 
in its character than anything else. It is the conviction 0 
lack of position and responsibility in the industry that ha 
left this feeling of antagonism. If you cannot have coopera 
tion in any industry between the technical people and th 
manual, you cannot expect productivity. 
That feeling has been expressed very definitely in many® 
ways for some time. I had sent to me some time ago 
copy of a scheme, a very remarkable scheme, propounded by 
the South Wales miners for the future control of the industry, 
[A Plan for the Democratic Control of the Mining Indus. 
try, published by the Industrial Committee of the South 
Wales Socialist Society.] It was the work of extremely | 
thoughtful men, and one could see in it a feeling of bitter- 7 
ness because of the complete detachment from control of the 
industry of the men engaged in it. I studied that scheme but © 
could not accept it. At the same time, however, we have 
there an expression in a more or less concrete form of the 
desires of men who have quite a distinct ambition for effec 
tive control in the industry itself. I am going to make a 
broad generalization: Until you give expression to or find 
avenues for this desire, the output will not materially increase. 
It will increase, it is true; I think it must, because of the: 
slight improvements that must take place in the technical 
and physical factors; but the industry will never reach the 
pre-war position until avenues are provided for this desire. 
I use that South Wales scheme as an illustration of what 
is going on among the men. But this desire has found expres- 
sion in broader aspects. It has been officially expressed ‘by © 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, which body, nat- 
urally, has to try to establish a scheme, that, if put into actual _ 
operation, would in itself create an avenue or provide means ~ 
by which their known desires could be attained. That scheme — 
has been embodied in a definite bill for presentation to the - 
House of Commons, sooner or later. [Miners’ Bill for 
{ationalization—outlined to the Coal Commission.] The 
bill has been given a sort of legal color through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Slesser, barrister at law. Such a scheme 
sooner or later must have a legal coloring. 
The Miners’ Federation has refused the government offer 
of workmen on the board of directors, under the capitalist 
system. They will not put workmen on the directorate either 
of a national council or of a district committee. They do 
not wish minority control with private ownership. 
I think for the first time in the history of the industry we 
have a scheme which makes provision for complete governance 


f : 
i: 
éthe industry by the people engaged in it. I do not know 
Beny other industry that has yet evolved as complete a 
ij9i2me as this. It has not been accepted by the government 
is true. The scheme which was agreed to, or suggested, 
‘Mr. Justice Sankey is by no means as complete as this 
‘seme, but it is a step towards it, and in order to give you 
a idea as to the character of it, it will be just as well to 
peke a comparison between this and the Sankey scheme. 
The scheme for the future governance of the mining indus- 
di, as expressed in the Miners’ Federation bill, is a scheme 
f rich intends to remove the industry entirely from the 
‘fimain of bureaucratic influence. The industry is national 
.) /its character, and therefore the machinery for its control 


st be so. It is suggested that the industry shall be, in the 


‘ithe nation, presumably because that does not conflict with 
1 capital interests already in the industry. If it did, I do 
think the government would have been quite so ready to 
tionalize other people’s property as it was. But it has not 
Sitepted, in fact it has rejected, the scheme for the national 
ip nership of the industry as an asset on the productive side. 
[hat is the basis upon which the whole of our scheme 
—ts—that the mines as well as the minerals must be national 


Wadustry shall be owned by the people engaged in it. hat 
H anti-social in character, and would sooner or later, if 
ected by force, break up. For syndicalism.the majority of 
y-itish workers have no desire. If the workers were to use 
the community and smashing the system at one stroke, 
fe result would be that some substitute commodity would 
) found. The workers prefer a series of steps leading 
ards the goal, to a holocaust that would cause universal 
ii fering. The social aspect of this scheme is seen in the fact 
Hyat the industry and the raw material—the coal—must be 
; tional assets, but the production must not be controlled 
ad determined by the government. On the contrary, the 
Mpvernment will by no means have a controlling voice in the 
Widustry. We suggested that one-half of what we call a 
fational mining council should be people directly appointed 
ly the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the other half 
% be composed of technical experts, commercial men, and 
eiie remaining one or two to be the nominees of Parliament 
Wself, so that there will be a definite link between Parlia- 
ent and the industry through the parliamentary nominees 
Mad through the minister of mines. Now that, of course, 
resupposes a good deal. The Miners’ Federation of Great 
‘Titain is not at present sufficiently powerful or compre- 
its ranks the technical workers 
il ; : dies 

Wogaged in the industry. It has only made provision so far, 
jh a limited way, for a managerial staff. There has been 
jreat prejudice against the managerial staff, to some extent 
iyarranted, caused by pressure constantly brought to bear 
pon the managers by interfering boards of directors. I am 
fot quite sure even now whether the Miners’ Federation of 
Wsreat Britain is sufficiently removed from that old influence 
9 permit the technical staff, the brain-workers, to have com- 
ijlete access to the federation and thus to become members 
f that organization. It is regrettable but a fact which must 
ie taken into consideration. “The technical workers of the 
aining council could not at present be directly appointed by 
he Miners’ Federation. Sooner or later we shall arrive at 
hat stage when technical men, men of great ability due to 
heir natural qualities and to their careful and elaborate edu- 
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cation, will be able to come in. When we make provision 
tor them to come in, we shall be jointly in a position to nomi- 
nate ourselves the personnel of the national council. Even 
if our own scheme came into operation, we should have to 
leave very largely the appointment of the technical staff to 
the managers’ unions, as they exist today, small and ill-defined 
in character, or we should have to leave their appointment to 
the Ministry of Mines. ‘That is the immediate stage—we 
shall have to go through that. Provision for it was made in 
the Miners’ Federation bill. It must be agreed that that is 
a weakness in any such scheme if the technical men have to 
be appointed by bodies outside the industry. 

The Sankey scheme, on the other hand, does not permit of 
anything like that representation, even of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, upon the council. It is true the Sankey scheme makes 
provision for a national mining council. It would remove 
from the industry the influence of capital, shareholders, etc. 
It is true there would be a minister of mines under the Sankey 
scheme, but as the Miners’ Federation could not appoint the 
technical workers, the representation on the national mining 
council would not be half representatives of the industry and 
half representatives of the nation; less than half would be 
representatives of the men engaged in the industry, while it 
would give a preponderance to the government, the con- 
sumers. “The government says that those appointed to act 
on the national mining council will be there in a representa- 
tive capacity and will represent the consumers. I am not pre- 
pared to make that inference from the appointment of gov- 
ernment nominees Anyhow, even under the Sankey scheme, 
which we think should be adopted, there is provision for the 
election of representatives of the workers in the industry, 
acting on that national body, both on the manual and the 
technical side, which if realized must represent the greatest 
step forward yet attained, because these things only come in 
existence upon the established fact that the influence of capi- 
talism goes out. It might be argued that the Sankey scheme 
is more social in its character than even the Miners’ Federa- 
tion scheme, for a preponderance of the consumers or gov- 
ernment representatives would indicate that the industry it- 
self was controlled by, and subject to, the decisions of the 
people not engaged in the industry, and, therefore, of a 
definitely social character. 

‘The argument I would level against the criticism that the 
Miners’ Federation scheme is anti-social is that as the workers, 
both technical and manual, get into definite control of a great 
industry by having a preponderance of power; they would 
realize their dependence and interdependence upon other 
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industries, and they would realize that any movement they 
might initiate which had for its object the raising of the con- 
dition of the men engaged in this industry, at the expense of 
men engaged in other industries, would be fatal. There 
would be a growing consciousness of that, because of the 
growing responsibility. 

After all, the miners cannot consume the coal they pro- 
duce. It must be exchanged for the material things that go 
to make up a miner’s life, and I should say that if the miners, 
because of their preponderance of influence, wanted to take a 
rise out of the community, the retaliation would be so imme- 
diate that they would not proceed. They would realize the 
interdependence of their industry on other industries in the 
country. That is a matter of education. 

If the national mining council were to represent all the 
control miners were to have, one would say it is no different 
from what they have now.* To elect five people out of over 
1,100,000 men to represent the rest would not be effective 
control. The delegation of their responsibilities by 1,100,000 
men to five men would not provide anything like a personal 
interest to the 1,100,000. We shall find that. in any scheme we 
may propound, what we are up against all the time is the 
apparent willingness to delegate responsibility to others, and 
it is natural that that should be so. And yet one deplores 
it. To see the readiness that men have in them to delegate 
responsibility to other people, and at the same time to criticize 
those other people for not carrying out the work efficiently, 
often makes one pessimistic. Happily, that is not all the con- 
trol contemplates.. If that were all I should not advocate it. 
There is devolution in the scheme of control for the gov- 
ernance of this industry; devolution, because only with it can 
you get individual freedom to the individual man. 

Theorists have spoken of various motivations for work— 
“the motive of public service,” the “incentive of citizenship 
in an industrial democracy.” These excellent ideals will only 
be realized in many years through universal education. But 
the incentive on which we of the Miners’ Federation rely is 
more practical than these. The miner realizes increasingly the 
need of producing coal in order to exchange it for other com- 
modities which he wishes for a good life. His interest is not 
in raising wages with prices going up and outdistancing 
wages. . His interest is in working out a relationship with all 
other workers, which will bring in to him a flow of goods 
in return for his own product. “The maximum of production 
(in relation to short hours and health) is to his interest. 

What the miner wishes, if I understand him, is a moral 
relationship to his fellows. That means security, status, 
where his work—the product of it—goes to them for their 


use; and their products come to him, and all for the creation 


of a good life. For true property, the property which a man’s 
personality inhabits—home and heirlooms—the miners have a 
strong desire. But they are curiously lacking in any acquisi- 
tive instinct, any desire for heaping up possessions. 

The second stage in our scheme for the governance of the 
coal mining industry is to create district councils. “The func- 
tions of the national mining council would be in the direc- 
tion of determining how the industry is to be developed, to 
determine such things as national surveys of the coal-fields, 
and, through the medium of their experts, very largely of 
alloting certain areas in the country in which new pits had 
to be sunk. They would be the persons to determine the 
annual,output of coal, to determine the price of the coal, and 
to determine the various qualities of the coal that had to be 
consumed in particular ways. "They would also deal with the 
finance of the industry. It is contemplated that the finances 
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shall be determined by the national mining council as distir 
from the Exchequer. It is also suggested that.a sinking fu 
should be founded by the national mining council to m 
the depreciation of machinery, etc. It would also deter 
through representation from authorities beneath, what ecor 
mies of a national character could be effected in the indust 
Also what surplus, after the sinking fund had been estg 
lished could go into the national Exchequer to provide so¢ 
amenities. It would be the connecting link between — 
industry and the nation. . 

The district mining councils, on the other hand, would t 
more or less in keeping with the existing district or geograp 
cal areas. For example, there would be a district council | 
South Wales, for the Midlands, Staffs, North Wales, Derby 
etc. [hese district mining councils under our-scheme wo 
be largely composed in the same manner as the nati 
mining council, i. ¢., one-half directly elected in that dis 
by men engaged in the district—and as you will not ha 
immediately an industrial union, the other official unio 
would expect to have a voice in deciding who should re 
resent them technically. “There would also be representatiy 
of the national mining council on the district mining coun 
They would be responsible for carrying out the broad pol 
laid down for the district by the national mining coundil 
relating to the output expected from its area and the different} 
classes of coal to be directed into the different channels of cot 
sumption. “There would be no interference by the natio 
council in the internal administration of that district. T 
would be no overbearing interference from the cen 
authority because largely the general terms agreed to by thes 
council would have already been agreed to by the people i 
the district councils. “They would be left to work out f 
themselves the efficient production of coal in their particular 
area. They would be responsible for the mechanical improve. 
ments in the mines in their district. ‘They would make sug: 
gestions as to the type of machinery that should be used, the 
adaptability of certain positions of the coal-field to certain 
types of exploitation, where central pumping stations or cen- 
tral generating stations should be erected, etc. They would 
not determine wages, but see that the wages in their areas 
corresponded with the wages in other areas. In fact, wages 
would be largely coordinated by the central mining council, 
which would be a very desirable thing. 

The same criticism applies to the district mining council 
to the national mining council. In South Wales there are 
250,000 men engaged in the mining industry. If a distri t 
council were comprised of ten properly elected representa- 
tives of the workers, exclusive of the technical representatives, 
it would not be quite satisfactory, I am sure, if that were 
be regarded as the full degree of control that these 250,000 
men had in the industry. It is this desire to get away from 
the notion that other men should govern for the majority 
that we are constantly insisting upon. 
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The Basic Committee 


BEHIND the district mining councils, fifteen of which 
think would largely cover the industry, we have the. pit of 
colliery committees. The colliery committees are the best 
the most democratic means by which the mass of the workers 
can express themselves. The miners might express them 
selves only once in five years or once in three years when 
they were electing their nominees to sit upon the national 
mining council, and only once a year when they appointed 
their representatives on the district council. Under this 
scheme they can express themselves every day at the colliery. 


‘ily at the colliery it is contemplated that there should be 
‘(gap a pit committee comprised exclusively of the managerial 
ai manual workers—the technical and the manual workers. 
» he manager by legislation has been made legally respon- 
42 by the government to the government for the “ gover- 
ace of the mine.” His powers and duties are explicit in the 
iputer of safety. The manager under workers’ control 
i! ld be responsible to the pit committee. On a disputed 
ater, he would probably have the right of appeal against 
@ workers to the district committee. He would be the 
‘ted, the delegated, representative of the workers, in execu- 
0: control of them. He would have the same sanctions, 


sdthat mine. They would work to try to get their par- 
/talar pit to come up to the productiveness under the regula- 
this laid down for it by the district mining’ council. Sup- 


— 


“wns of coal in operation, could produce 1,500 _ tons 
(mtcoal a day, and that after due consideration has 


4 at that particular colliery would have for its object the 
iduction of coal up to that amount, and at that cost. There 


Wt would disturb the general productivity for that par- 
fular area, and the result would be that having produced 
x excess for that area they might find the cost, later on, 
Huld have been increased per ton because of the depreciation 
dat sets in as a result of having unnecessary idle days at the 
(iliery. They would be a joint body responsible not only 
e7- production but for their own safety in that mine. Instead 
2 as now, the government having to appoint mine inspec- 
Olrs to see that a mine is being properly conducted in accord- 
/ce with the Mines Regulation act, and instead of the man- 
jers of collieries having to appoint what are known as 


ith production at the maximum profit, it would be the busi- 
¥ss of this committee working with the men to’see that every 


ifety inspectors responsible to the committee. 


Wage System Mentality 


jroup of men, as we invest them with that responsibility. 
they would have to be educated to understand that in an 
‘yer widening circle they had a particular task to perform, 
‘id they would then soon understand the essential purpose of 
hat task. [hey would see that it was their business to get 
yeir fixed quota of coal from that particular colliery, with 
the maximum security of the men engaged, at the minimum 
‘pst of production. It may be urged that this is too much 
1 hope for, that the men are only interested in drawing their 
iages, that they do not mind what the output is, that they 
re not concerned as to the general conditions of safety, that 
hey do not mind the cost of production. How can we 


E them to change from that mental attitude to the one 


‘| have described? To elect their pit committees, to put for- 
\vard ideals, both on the managerial side and on the manual 
ide—how can we expect such a change to take place with- 
jut considerable chaos? I do not think the jump will be 
|[uite so sudden because of the lack of self-reliance, due to 
| 
| 
| 
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no fault of the miners. As a matter of fact, they are edu- 
cated to the average point of working class education, if not 
rather above; but they have not yet been blessed with the 
opportunities of getting that kind of education which could 
lift them out of the influence of the wage system mentality. 
That will all be a question of time before we can get the 
most insignificant man at a colliery to take an active part or 
to assume active responsibility in his work. ‘That will take 
time—ten, fifteen, twenty years, but after all that is not much 
in the history of the working class, and certainly it is a short 
time as compared with the history of the wage system. 


Slave Indifference 


First of all there would be a ready willingness to delegate 
responsibility to their pit committee; but as they would grow 
in experience of the work of their pit committee, so would 
their social outlook grow, and consequently their willingness 
to accept responsibility; so would their interest grow. Some- 
times I feel that there is a great mountain of indifference even 
in the mining movement. I know the reason for that indiffer- 
ence. But it can be reduced to smaller and smaller propor- 
tions, even though men act blindly in the initial stages in 
electing men to control their pit. Out of the most deplorable 
willingness to delegate responsibility to others will come an 
increasing reluctance to delegate responsibility to others. You 
will never have a state in society where you will not find re- 
sponsibility delegated, but it will grow, in my judgment, smaller 
and smaller. We must expect the old willingness to dele- 
gate to manifest itself under this scheme, but it will grad- 
ually disappear. ‘Chat may be optimism, but it accounts for 
all my faith in the labor movement. It will get further away 
from the slave idea of delegating responsibility, but as long 
as the workers have that outlook they will be slaves. 

Workers’ control is a means, and not an end. Work in 
the modern industrial world is unpleasant for the majority 
of workers. ‘They will find their expression as human beings 
outside the working hours—in the use of leisure for family 
life, education, recreation, a hobby. Control they will use 
to get efficient management and machinery with which to 
shorten hours to the minimum which is consistent with the 
essential work of high production. Control, they wish, to 
save themselves from the waste and insecurity and. long hours 
of the present system, which leaves no secure and creative 
leisure. A minimum of work consistent with a production 
which will give sufficient commodities for a good life for all 
workers—they will use control to obtain that. But control 
will never of itself be an answer to the instincts thwarted by 
standardized machine industry. ‘The answer will be found 
outside of working hours. 

I am quite sure that in this scheme for control of industry 
which I have had to sketch in very general terms in order to 
give, as it were, a general grasp of it, we shall see how near 
that is to a concept of guild socialism. It is an attempt to 
establish it, but it would certainly not result in guild social- 
ism, but in a guild. We must have all our essential industries 
as guilds before we can have guild socialism. Progress will 
be accelerated in the other industries in proportion as this 
scheme is successful. It must inevitably be successful, though 
we must go through much trouble before we reach our goal. 
I would have people consider these definitely constructive 
ideas as applied to coal mining, because they have for their 
object bringing into the industry the active participation of 
every man engaged in it. “These ideas are of a social char- 
acter, and only along such lines can we have real industrial 
democracy. 


The Strength of America | 


il. The Conception of Nationality 
By Simon J. Lubin 


In the world as it is today consciousness of nation- 
ality is essential to individual self-respect as self-respect is essen- 
tial to right living. ALFRED E. ZIMMERN: Nationality and 
Government. 

Nationalism is one of the vital realities of life, for men feel 
that it is just as important to belong to a nation as to belong to 
a family or indeed more so. LionEL Curtis: The Problem 
of the Commonwealth. 


E looked scarcely old enough to be getting his 

citizenship papers, the dark-skinned boy in the 

far corner of the room; scarcely important 

enough to merit much attention from the 
examining judge, and the judge was tired from asking innumer- 
able questions of the many applicants who had preceded him. 
So he merely snapped out the question: “‘ Do you think you 
will make a good American citizen?” 

The boy pondered a moment. “TIT do.” 

“And why do you think that?” 

“Because,” said the boy, speaking very seriously and very 
thoughtfully, “I am a good Italian.” 

In the first article of this series on nation building it was in- 
dicated that the strength of America lay in her ability to pre- 
serve the heritages of other nations which she was making 
potent factors in the building of this new nation. Behind 
these national heritages, however, there must necessarily be 
the nation from which these heritages spring; and behind the 
nation, in turn, there must be the spirit of nationality. In this 
shake-up of the world, when opinion varies from too great 
a stress upon the hedging-in of the individual nation to a too 
ready breaking down of all national limitations, it might be 
interesting to determine just what we miean by a nation, what 
shall be our attitude toward nationality, and what is the place 
ef the nation in the new order of things. 


As to the difference between state and nation, we may de-: 


fine the state as a political entity. It may be physically iden- 
tical with the nation; and. although instances of this are few 
in these days of migration, Abyssinia may be given as an ex- 
ample. Or the state may be homogeneous nationally, having 
practically no immigrants within its borders and yet having 
some of its nationals living in other states, after the manner 
of Portugal. Or, again, the state may number more than one 
nation, as is the case with Great Britain. But in all these 
instances the words nation and state are in no wise synony- 
mous. 

Nor need the nation be identical with the race, for various 
racial elements may enter into the make-up of a single nation 
and yet not impair its spirit of nationality to the slightest de- 
gree, Russia as a nation holds within itself many races differ- 
ing widely in origin, yet all imbued with the same spirit of 
nationality, the spirit which, in this dark hour, is her hope of 
salvation and, desperate as her plight seems. today, the cer- 
tainty of her ultimate recovery. 

What then, is nationality? 

In general, the essence of nationality is “he consciousness 
of certain things held in common. And of these things one of 
the most vital is at least the tradition of a common descent 


Cracks in the Melting Pot, the first in this series of several articles, 
appeared in the issue for December 20. 
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over a reasonably long period—a common history which go 
back far enough to have firm roots in the past. And thoug 
the inhabitants of any newly created state may be filled with 
boundless measure of loyalty and patriotism, yet they canno 
be at once welded into a nation thereby; they must be ab 
to judge their own plane of development in the light of thei 
progress from the beginning. 
In fact, history is the well from which is drawn the water 
ney: nourishes the national plant. A historical backgroun 
is essential, and upon this background must be spread a coms 
munity of tradition, of habit and of custom, if the organize 
tion which results is to deserve the name of nation. 
Scarcely less vital is the matter of a localized territory. Th 
homeland seems to be as necessary to the origin of a nation 
the home is to the origin of the family, and no nation has eve 
arisen which has not claimed the definite limits of a give 
country as its own. Though in general that homeland has 
place in the perpetuation and growth of a well-established na 
tion, there seem to be nations which have grown, after the 
have reached a certain stage of development, without any defir 
ite country that they may call their own. The Jews have fo 
ove, two thousand years maintained a strong spirit of nation 
ality, and the Irish who have left their homeland preserve, ft 
a marked degree, many of their national traits. ) 
In like manner a common language is an essential to 
origin of a nation—and yet when we come to study its lat 
development we are again confronted with the example 6 
the Jews who speak the language of the country of their domi 
cile but preserve a distinct nationality which establishes % 
bond between them and the Jews of all other lands. 


So, perhaps, the final test of a nation is a community 6 
aim, purpose or ideal, and this survives even when a commod 
land and a common tongue are taken away. Without this 
purpose all the other requisites fall short of gaining their mark 
given this purpose, a well-established nation may exist indefin 
itely. Even in the lowest form, some purpose is manifest in| 
will to live nationally. In ie highest forms, the ideal, ; 
with individuals, is some mode of service. 


In the last analysis it is the predominance of these psychi 
factors that makes possible the adoption of outside individual 
into a nation and thus makes possible successful immigration 
It is the potency of a common ideal that makes possible the 
conscious nation building of which we speak. For the physi 
cal factors, such as race and territory, are secondary; it is th 
psychic factors which are of prime importance. This concep: 
tion is not new. In his booklet, Americanization, Carol Arom 
ovici quotes Isocrates as saying, at a festival, when Greect 
was greatly troubled, “We have brought it about that th 
name of Greek is more appropriately given to those who pat 
take of our Hellenic education than to those who are com 
nected with us by the ties of blood.” 


Adoption into the nation is a possibility. There is mort 
than humor and more than pathos in the chance sentence of 
a small girl, daughter of German immigrants, who, at the ef 
trance of the United States into the war, was asked what sub 
jects she intended to take up at school. She enumerated sev- 
eral, ending with the words, “And I wanted to go on studying 


-man—but of course I don’t want to do it now that we 
way at war with our country.” 

We?” are at war with “our” country! Nothing could show 
e clearly than these childish words the process of transition 
‘ing place in her mind and, no doubt, in the minds of her 
iily. A few days later, her brother, still under the draft 
@, voluntarily enlisted in the American army, thus marking 
sether long step in the transition. 


. @(oo often is adoption attempted by means of a forced con- 
jsion, the established members of the nation believing that 
aforder that the newcomer may fit into his new home he must 
I all those qualities which made him a member of the old. 
jd here immediate discord results, because the aim or ideal 
/Yich makes of any man a desirable addition to any nation 
ofes not spring out of itself but is the outgrowth of the tradi- 
ms of his original nation, the outgrowth, in short, of that 
tion’s history. Discredit these traditions, discredit the his- 
a) a of his nation—and you impair the ideal itself. Build 
By n that history, count as worthy all that the newcomer 
b tlds dear, and you have the stock upon which may be grafted 
je peculiar tendencies of the new nation. ‘Teacher, she 
Je hear about our country, she let us teach her Spanish 
Vbrds, she make us tell her about fine Spanish men who come 
©) Mexico long time ago.” ‘This was the tribute given to a 
fi ‘ man who taught a class of Mexicans in a California city 
yd whose unparalleled success in her position seemed at first 
hance a mystery to her friends. ‘The seeds of anarchy which 
Mfriodically turn the country’s press against the immigrants 


; 


£ . 
O}ve often-times been sown by the over-zealous attempts on 
# 


le part of the native-born to make those immigrants “patriots” 


‘Fernight by showing to them the inferiority of everything 
mainnected with their homeland. And these attempts at a 
freed conversion merely tend to strengthen the original na- 
‘fpnal traits, even the most objectionable, filling the newcomer 
sith a bitterness which often makes impossible a real assimil- 
‘Fion. 
6] Clearly some other, less dramatic influence must be used, 
H)st, as often happens, the inhabitants of Little Italy be more 
oh-American than their brothers who are still in their home- 
tnd; lest between the dwellers of Little Greece and their 
Me ative-born neighbors in the next block, there be a barrier 


hore effective than the entire breadth of the Atlantic ocean. 


if | This, then, is nationality, a sentiment built on a conscious- 
‘yess of a common history, of common traditions and customs, 
) ind of a common purpose. In order that there shall be a 
ation it is not essential that each member thereof be con- 
Z Liously aware of that feeling; it seems to be sufficient to the 
ferpetuation of nationality that there be an inspired tithe. 

“his is not a self-perpetuating caste, a separate strain; but 
Hetween it and the whole mass of the nation there is a constant 
Jlow, back and forth; it is a nucleus which loses to and gains 
Jrom the multitude one through this constant interchange, 
row and develops without end. 


' Such community of feeling is sufficient to sustain a nation 
then after the loss of the homeland, even after its members 
re scattered over the face of the earth, even after they have 
Sorgotten their original tongue. This feeling of kinship cares 
ittle for the differentiation that the ethnologist may make; it 
overs over and obliterates for its purpose difference in head 
shape, skin pigment or hair texture. It bridges economic 
iclasses and social distinctions and state boundaries and ocean 
expanses. It bridges periods of time, giving continuity to past 
ind present, and prophetically reaches out into the future. 
Assuming such a conception of nationality, has the nation 


A 
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any place in the future world economy? Let us begin with 
The social animal, man, is out of his element 
when alone. Certain things in himself, certain emotions and 
aspirations, he can express best and develop most fully only 
in some form of human organization. 


y 


The Nation Justified 


Or these forms we have, first, the family, which meets 
certain human and social needs that no other agency could 
satisfy in just the same way. We have next the community, 
which likewise fills a place in the scheme of life, a place which 
is absolutely necessary and which no other organization can 
fill, providing, as it does, for the development of education, 
sanitation, security and justice, as well as that of things spirit- 
ual, on a scale which the family alone cannot provide. Above 
both of these we have the nation, and its aim is higher and its 
influence more far-reaching than that of any other form of 
organization. For it meets the human need in a way peculiar 
to itself, and while other forms of association may supplement it 
to advantage they cannot in any way furnish a substitute for it. 

Let us compare the nation with the historical society. “The 
latter collects records ever so faithfully, records contemporary 
and of the past.. It interprets them accurately and without. 
prejudice. Of definite concrete historical contributions it can 
boast to a degree much greater than can the relatively intangi- 
ble nation. But when one considers the question of inspiration, 
the feeling of continuity with one particular strand of history, 
of belonging heart and soul to a given historical strain, then 
it is the nation which is the teacher. ‘“‘ I went back to my old 
England,” said an Englishman whom circumstances had kept 
long in America, “and in the city in which I was born some 
world-famous professor was talking on What It Means to 
Be an Englishman, and they decorated the streets for his 
coming. But I—I sneaked off and sat on the church steps 
with the old sexton who had watched many hundreds of his 
neighbors baptized and married and buried there in his little 
world. And I found out, that afternoon, what it means to be 
an Englishman.” 

The ethical society may study diligently the modes of thought 
of various civilizations, schools and peoples, and it may deepen 
the moral sense of individuals; but it cannot give the deep- 
seated motive to action in individual, social and family conduct 
that men desire from membership in a nation. An ethical 
society of unquestionable standing may, through extensive 
research, come to the conclusion that polygamy is justifiable 
and right; but no logic on its part will convert a country of 
modern Europe or America‘to its views. 

So, too, the philosophical club may speculate upon the meta- 
physical concepts of the world’s best minds; but it cannot sup- 
ply to the way of life that enthusiasm which springs from 
nationality. ‘The necessity of progress to the world could be 
clearly shown by such a philosophical society; but its findings 
could never force men to break down insurmountable barriers 
and wear out their lives in endless toil for the common good of 
the homeland, in the way in which the consciousness of nation- 
ality unceasingly forces them. 


Likewise, political groups may delve into modes of organ- 
ization, and may devise better forms of governmental control; 
but they cannot inspire that almost religious ardor for deaibe: 
racy which is the outgrowth of certain national developments. 
They can put on a gloss, but, as this war has proven, sooner 
or later the beast comes to the surface. And, as the war has 
further proved, the rising of the peoples to crush that beast is 
not engineered by political groups. To give but one example, 


OLERANCE and good will 
A Cees over the coffee cup 
and the wine glass in the café 
life of the day time in the 
countries from which Amer- 
ica’s immigrants come. The 
art of friendliness has been 
mastered by these old women 
of Italy Zossiping on their 
steps at twilight. In the fun 
of buying and Selling in groups 
at the market place, the social 
Spirit is found at its height, 
while it thrives among the old 
women washing their linen 
amid beautiful surroundings 
at the ninety-nine closely 
srouped fountains of Aquila. 


The Stre 
National Her, 


america 


« Immigrants 


HE bambina lifted many 

times in infancy to kiss 
the shrine will have no need 
of the religion of books; 
groups of boys gambling at 
the church door think of the 
church as a_ sanctuary to 
which one runs as naturally 
with games as with prayers; 
while the grown men and 
women who stop to worship 
by the wayside cross show 
that the faith thus acquired 
in infaney and _ childhood, 
holds to the end of life. These 
are some of the national her- 
itages of our immigrants 
which enter into the nation 
building of America, 
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Belgium rose as a nation and not as a state across the path of 
death. 

The anthropological clubs and theological seminaries may 
study forms of belief and expend energy in propagating them; 
but they cannot supply that religious fervor which often takes 
its roots in the distant past of national life. The expatriated 
Russians in America still weep on Easter morning, and the 
tears are neither of sorrow nor of joy.. They weep because, 
as one old Russian peasant woman put it, “ Out of your Cali- 
fornia sky, on Easter morning, I can hear the church bells of 
Moscow ring just as clearly as ever I heard them! ” 

In a like manner musical clubs and esthetic societies may 
study ancient and modern productions; and they may encour- 
age and develop individual talent and even influence a wider 
circle of devotees; but they will never teach anyone how to 
write a folk-song and they will never invent a folk-dance, for 
through both of these the nation itself gives expression to its 
soul. 

The nation, then, is the most fertile ground for the cultiva- 
tion of certain traits and talents—artistic and musical genius, 
the scientific spirit, social and home life, religious inspiration 
and devotion. Nor does this view conflict with the view which 
places internationalism as the desired end of all human rela- 
tions. For is not internationalism the friendly contact and 
inter-relation of nations? And while other forms of organiza- 
tion may act as the hand-maidens to nationality in encouraging 
and expanding all these, they can never wholly take its place. 

There is no form of loyalty quite so strong as that which 
ties a man to his nation, when all conditions are favorable. 
From the nation he draws his inspiration; to the nation he gives 
his devotion. And the man without a nation is infinitely more 
to be pitied than the man without a country, for he merely 
belongs to his country, but he is one with his nation and its 
soul lives and flames within his own soul. 


The Future of Our Nation 


What then have the preceding paragraphs to do with nation 
building, with the fashioning of a new nation out of the richest 
materials that have ever been available in history? What have 


these paragraphs to do with the gigantic problem of America?” 


Only this: Unlike political organizations the nation may be 
said to have a natural origin. But this natural origin does not 
necessarily determine forever a slow and haphazard growth. 
Various causes may explain a nation’s dawn, but the essence of 
its nationality is a like-mindedness and a community of senti- 
ment, present, more or less vividly, more or less dormant, 
among its members. “Therefore whatever fosters this like- 
mindedness, whatever develops this community of sentiment, 
whatever awakens the dormant possibilities and makes them 
vivid realities, lifts the potential nation a little nearer to its 
goal. 

Such a potential nation we have here in our own United 
States. And our problem, a problem as big as life itself, is to 
shape all the conditions within human power in such a way 
that as quickly as possible the actual nation may supplant the 
potential one. 

It is true that such growth can come only from within. It 
is within the nation that there appear and grow the folk-song, 
the basis of enduring music; the folk-lore, upon which we 
build much of our art and our literature; the cosmogonies from 
which we develop our philosophies; the contacts with nature 
which by elaboration become our sciences and our religions; 
the sense of justice, out of which come our schemes to guide 
social and political conduct. 

All this is true. But it is also true that a nation in modern 
history needs not take untold ages of time for its development. 
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_of the “scum of the earth,” we would say: Suppose tha 


The growth must come from within, but whatever outsi 
‘nfluence can hasten that growth should be gladly welco ne 
In this development the heterogeneous nature of the Unit 
States could be a hindrance; it also could and should be ma 
a help. For in each separate element, in each separate gror 
of people—the strangers in America—will be found the w 
of nationality full to overflowing, and if this wealth of maj 
rial be ignored, the richest opportunity for development w 
be overlooked. As the nations which followed ancient Greeg 
and Rome derived incalculable benefits from the culture 
these latter, so can a nation in the process of growth tod, 
likewise profit by the infinitely greater store of national hen 
ages. For in these may be found, concentrated, the inheritane 
of all the ages, ready at hand, to be exploited at will. 

But, in order to profit by nationality, it will be the wisdon 
of the state to encourage, and not to crush and kill that a 
tionality, even when certain national habits and modes 
thought may not harmonize with the ideals of that stat 
In that instance the way of wisdom, again, is to choos 
out of these ways of thinking foreign though they be, tho 
which are the best and to modify them without destroyir 
the roots which go so deeply that to destroy them would 5 
to kill the plant itself. F 

To make it more concrete still, our immigrants, now one 
seventh, and with their children one-third of our total pop 
ulation, have up to this time been benefiting our country onl 
in a small measure, and the fault for this lies at the doo 
of America itself. If that fault were remedied, these sam 
immigrants could be made factors in the development ¢ 
America, factors so beneficial and so powerful that the n 
sulting nation would be the finest of all the world. Fe 
these immigrants bring to America a store of traditio 
custom, habit, talent, skill, genius and ideals which we ma 
use if we will, and which we will use if we are wise. 

From all parts of the globe representatives of the variou 
nations have come to us. In many respects they are th 
hardiest and the bravest of those nations. And to those wh 
would refute this last assertion, to those who speak glibl 


you yourself were about to embark for a strange land, a lam 
of which you knew nothing save that it might hold for ye 
opportunities which your own land lacks. Suppose that yo 
knew neither the language nor the ways of the new land 
Suppose that, in going toward it, you had to leave behind 
all that you possessed and all that you held dear—your home 
and your land, your family and your friends—to embarl 
upon one of the ships which up to that time you had perhapt 
seen only in pictures, and venture upon the ocean of whicl 
you had merely dreamed. Would it not require every ounce 
of strength, every shred of courage which you possessed te 
take the step? Measured in this light the average immigrant 
is a gallant soul, the true “explorer” of Kipling’s poem whe 
follows the call of, ‘‘ Something lost and waiting fot 
you! Go!” : 

He goes. And the task before us is to create, out of the 
masses of men and women such as he, out of the selected ele 
ments of all nations, along with the cultural elements that 
may be indigenous to our own land, this new nation, which 
containing the essence of all, will be the best; this new 
nation which will have within it the quintessence of all the 
national cultures of the earth. That process, tentatively, will 
be sketched out in a later article. Whatever its course it 
can succeed only if it is built on patience, skill, deliberate 
effort, and, most of all, an inspired motive. And, whatever 
its course, it is, of all the efforts of modern history, the one 
most thoroughly worth while. 4 


aa EDICINE has always been the most altruistic 
rs of learned professions; and can proudly claim 
i that its practitioners have ever been ready to 
‘ give gratuitous assistance to all in need of it. 
f:n more than when Burton wrote his Anatomy of Melan- 
=ly—for then medicine was an art with but limited founda- 
41 in science—physicians can be defined as ‘“‘ God’s intermedi- 
/ ministers;’’ and can rightly assume the proud position 
Tyich Burton gives them: 
ia} Next, therefore, to God in all our extremities (for of the Most 


xt ith cometh healing, Eccles. XXXVIII, 2) we must seek to, and rely 
i a0, the Physician, who is the Manus Dei (the Hand of God), saith 


aL ach medical practitioner in as own circle, and to the 
Ment of his medical competence, is a medical officer of 
“ith, having more influence in directing and controlling the 
| @its, occupation, the housing, the social customs, the dietary 
ue general mode of life of the families to which he has 
Yess, than any other person. It must be added that in most 
htances he has even more influence than the minister of re- 
“Fion in regulating the ethical conduct of his patients, 
ISecially as regards alcoholism and sexual vices. In this 
lantry the federal government has relieved the medical .pro- 
®sion from their duty of restricting individual alcoholic 
winsumption, and an experiment has been begun which if con- 
iued—and I trust nothing will prevent this—must forth- 
7 th reduce the income of practising physicians throughout the 
Wmerican continent, and at the same time do more to dimin- 
jm crime, accidents and sickness and to increase national 
M@aciency than any other single step that could be taken, 
th one exception. ‘This would consist in the universal rais- 
Mz of the standard of sexual conduct of men to that which 
Syey expect from their future wives, thus securing a rapid 
Wduction and early disappearance of gonorrhoea and syphilis, 
%seases which rank with pneumonia, tuberculosis and cancer 
chief among the captains of death and disablement in our 


i) The growing possibilities of improvement in personal and 
TWhcial welfare depend very largely on the extent to which, as 
have put it elsewhere, “ each practitioner becomes a medical 
cer of health in the range of his own practice.” Even on 
Their present record, if—at least on one side—the Kingdom of 
od consists in “ the union of all who love in the service of all 
‘tho suffer,” medical men can proudly and yet humbly take 
their place as essential agents in the daily fulfilment of the 
Jaily prayer, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come.” 
It is perhaps desirable to attempt at this stage a definition 
f the sense in which I employ the term socialization of medi- 
vine. In it I would include the rendering available for every 
snember of the community, irrespective of any necessary rela- 
fon to the ordinary conditions of individual payment, of all 
he potentialities of preventive and curative medicine. Within 
jhe scope of medicine are included the basic sciences of 
/hysiology and pathology; and the instruction and training 
f every child and young person in elementary hygiene, in- 
\luding dietetics, necessarily come also within the range of 
ur subject. 
[athe Wesley M. Carpenter lecture delivered October 2 before the New 
‘ork Academy of Medicine. 


The Increasing Socialization of 
Medicine 
By Sir Arthur Newsholme 


There are still agnostics, of exclusively classical and mathe- 
matical education, even among men holding official sanitary 
administrative positions, who doubt the value of the applica- 
tion of medical knowledge to the extent indicated; and it be- 
comes desirable, therefore, briefly-to refer to some results al- 
ready obtained by the application of preventive and curative 
medicine. 


The Past Achievements of Medicine 


THE increasing span of life is scarcely realized as it should 
be. Addison’s description of the bridge of human life, in his 
Vision of Mirza, is familiar. Its seventy toa hundred arches 
support a bridge which is interrupted by broken arches and 
hidden pitfalls, set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, 
thinner towards its middle, but multiplied and laid close to- 
gether towards its further end. Preventive medicine is 
gradually repairing the broken arches of earlier life; with the 
prospect of rapid reduction of tuberculosis, of syphilis and 
gonorrhoea, the removal of pitfalls and the repair of both 
earlier and middle arches are ensured, if the knowledge we 
already possess is applied; and although pneumonia and cancer 
still erode and render unsafe the arches of middle and later 
adult life, we have already advanced far towards the ideal 
prophesied by Isaiah (Chapter Lxv, 20) : 

There shall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old man 
that hath not filled his days; for the child shall die an hundred 
years old. 

I may be excused from quoting English figures, as our vital 
statistics are more accurate and complete than those hitherto - 
available for the United States. Parenthetically, may I say 
that it is a continual source of astonishment to me that in 
some states your death statistics, and in many more states 
your birth statistics should still be so dubious in their quality 
as to cause hesitation in utilizing them. And this in a coun- 
try which in other respects combines the highest business quali- 
ties with an underlying idealism which emerges in all impor- 
tant crises! 

Between 1871-80 and 1910-12 in England the average ex- 
pectation of life at birth for males increased from 41.4 to 51.5, 
for females from 44.6 to 55.4,—an increase within three or 
four decades of 10 or I1 years in average duration of life. 
The annual saving of life shown by these figures means that 


the persons whose lives each year are thus saved in England 


from premature death, have the prospect of living in the 
aggregate nearly ten million additional years of life, of which 
the greater part will be lived during the working period of 
life. 

But perhaps more striking than collective statistics are the 
illustrations of unnecessary premature mortality with which 
history and literature in the Georgian and Victorian period 
supply us. Many such instances will occur to you. William 
Pitt died at the age of 47, Charles James Fox at 57. The 
history of the Bronté family, given the clue that tuberculosis 
was at work, can be seen on the tablet which I have often 
read in Haworth Church. Each sister and the brother died in 
steady succession at intervals of two and three years; the only 
exception being Charlotte, who had lived much away from 
home, and who died at the age of 39 of unrestrained vomiting, a 
condition which almost certainly would not have been allowed 
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~ to kill the expectant mother today. Robert Burns died at the 
age of 37, Keats at the age of 26. Lord Byronon his thirty- 
third birthday, only three years before his death, wrote as a 
man already “in the sere and yellow leaf” 

Along life's road, so dim and dirty, 

I’ve traveled till I’m three and thirty; 

And what has this life left for me: 

Nothing but my thirty-three. 

The claims of preventive medicine might be illustrated in 
the facts as to the almost complete annihilation of typhus 
fever in this country and in Great Britain, under the influ- 
ence of hospital segregation of each case, of supervision of 
contacts, and of increased national cleanliness; in the rapid 
Redaction of enteric fever brought about by pure water and 
milk supplies, the avoidance of sewage-contaminated shell- 
fish, the control of carriers among food handlers, and the 
hospital immobilization of cases; and in the almost complete 
abolition of smallpox, secured by prompt recognition, notifica- 
tion and isolation of each case, the searching out and vaccina- 
tion of all contacts, and their continued surveillance. ‘The 
list of medical triumphs, especially in tropical diseases, might 
easily be extended did space permit. I do not fail to remem- 
ber that respiratory infections have hitherto proved refractory 
to preventive measures; and that common catarrh, pneu- 
monia, and still more influenza—as also cerebro-spinal fever 
and poliomyelitis—constitute territories on which the flag of 
public health .has not yet been firmly placed. ‘Tuberculosis 
must not be thought of in the same category. It is a control- 
lable disease, so soon as physicians, public health authorities 
and the patients themselves will combine on an adequate scale 
to adopt measures already within reach. These measures will 
be less costly than the present position of partial inertia; 
health is always less costly than disease, and, as Dr. Hermann 
Biggs has often reminded us, can be purchased within natural 
limits, to the extent which we really desire. ‘This is pre- 
eminently true for tuberculosis. 

Medical triumphs have not been restricted to preventive 
medicine. ‘Time would fail me to speak of the introduction 


of general anaesthetics by Morton and Simpson, which has . 


rendered possible the reaping of the full harvest of the work 
of Pasteur and Lister. Conversely modern surgery has itself 
abolished more pain than anaesthetics themselves. 

The chief triumphs of modern curative medicine and 
surgery have been rendered practicable by the more accurate 
study of disease and the more skilled attention for the masses 
of the population obtainable in hospitals. ‘The steady ad- 
vance in the provision of skilled nursing has kept pace with 
medical advance. 


Increasing Importance of Hospitals 


From a return prepared by the Local Government Board in 
1915 it appears that the number of hospital beds in England 
and Wales (not including lunatic asylums, tuberculosis insti- 
tutions, or convalescent or nursing homes) was 4.9 per 1,000 
of the population. In the United States, according to the 
Modern Hospital Year Book for 1919, the number of hos- 
pital beds amounts to 6 per 1,000 of the population, or 3.4 
per 1,000, excluding beds for mental and nervous cases. It 
is not certain that the two sets of figures are comparable; but 
in both instances the distribution of hospital provision is very 
unequal, and large tracts of each country are left unprovided 
with available hospital accommodation. 

Hospital services have grown in a manner which is charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon: first largely under voluntary man- 
agement, and as examples of Christian charity; afterwards 
continued in the same way, but followed by official provision 
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of hospitals on ah even larger scale, the two systems work cin 
side by side. The extent to which the more satisfactory i mi 
tutional treatment is replacing the domiciliary treatment’ “ 
disease may be gathered from the striking facts that in ry, 
land and Wales one in every nine of the deaths ron 
causes in 1881 occurred in public institutions, and in 19 10, 
one in every five; while in London the proportion increas 
from one in five in 1881 to two in five in 1910.. x 
The facts as to pulmonary tuberculosis are even more $1 yl 
nificant. In the year 1911 in England and Wales 34 pe 
cent of male and 22. per cent of female and in London 5 
per cent of male and 48 per cent of female deaths from pw r 
monary tuberculosis occurred in public institutions. As eae ei 
of the patients, who thus had the solace of good nursing a 
treatment when they were needed most, spent on an average 
several months in hospital, at the most infectious stage o} 
their illness, an important annual reduction in the a 


of massive infection of relatives and others has also bee 
secured. ' 


Hospital as a Partial Solution 


ie 
WE may fairly claim that general and special hospitals ha ave" 
been important agents, not only in reducing the fatality of 
disease, and in restoring to efficiency more rapidly than i 
the past a large proportion of the total population; but so: 
in reducing the incidence of tuberculosis, of syphilis, and ¢ off 
other diseases. > 

The public indebtedness to hospitals has another aspect, too 
often overlooked. ‘The aggregation during the last hundre¢ 
years of a steadily increasing proportion of our population i in 
crowded towns has meant the introduction on a gigantic scale 
of elements inimical to health. Smoke and obscuration of sun= 
light, dust and noise, the substitution of indoor for outdoor: 
occupations, the difficulties of milk supply for children, and 
above all inferior housing with associated increased facilities) 
for infection, have combined to render healthy life in towns? 
dificult of attainment. Nor must we omit from the adverse 
side of the balance sheet the greater loneliness of family life 
in towns, the diminution in neighborliness, and the failure of 
public social opinion to produce the wholesome effect on con: 
duct which it exercises in village life. And yet, notwithstand 
ing these factors, urban’ death-rates and especially tuberculosis 
death-rates have declined more than rural death-rates, and 1 
parts of some countries urban is even lower than rural mor- 
tality. 

Why is this? Our hospitals provide the key to the mystery. 
Parturition is freer from risk’ in town than in remote country 
districts; the means for the prevention of infection are better 
organized, and accident and disease are more promptly and 
more efficiently treated. The poor in towns receive as a mat- 
ter of course in hospitals better treatment gratuitously than 
king or president could command thirty years ago. The relief 
to housing deficiency given by hospitals comes when most 
needed, in the emergencies of child-bearing and of sickness} 
and the net result of this and of better sanitary supervision is 
that although room-accommodation for families is much more 
restricted in towns than in country districts, the town- 
dwellers have a large share of their urban fone oe removed 
by their superiority over country people in medical treatmenyy 


The Continuing Mass of Preventable Disease . 


Tue medical record of the past on the side of preventive 
medicine is one of increasing control over infectious diseases. 
In securing this result epidemiologists, pathologists, and vital 
statisticians can rightly claim first place, aided by the sanitary 
and industrial inspector and the sanitary engineer; the epi- 
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his /iologist being denendent largely on the work of the 
»salologist and of the statistician for guidance in his field 
“tiation which have led to the discovery and removal of 
,,@aerous sources and channels of infection. 

wd whe record in curative medicine, especially on its surgical 
ib is one of increasing triumph over serious disease and 
iry, in which the discovery of anaesthetics and of Lister- 
i have borne an essential part. 

sone of us can, however, be satisfied with the success al- 
ily obtained, and I have elsewhere given reasons for con- 
jling that at least one-half of the mortality and disablement 
% occurring at ages below 70 can be obviated by the appli- 
‘on of medical knowledge already in our possession. 

jhe great war has shown both in Great Britain and in 


_Uherica the extent to which defects and disease exist in 


‘Whld-be recruits to our armies. 


In the United Kingdom 
Wy two-fifths of a large section of recruits could be placed in 
a first grade; and among American recruits out of two and 
sj-quarter million men measured and examined physically at 
“al boards, 29.1 per cent were rejected on physical grounds; 
a hugh in the introduction to the Official Bulletin (No. 11, 
lirch, 1919) it is pointed out that many of the disabilities 
ie little importance in civil life, and that these considera- 
“reduce to 15 per cent the proportion of males 
to 30 years old who carry a serious handicap against nor- 
ofl activity in civil occupations.” 
olThese figures, whatever doubt may attach to their exact 
gthmetical value, signify the existence in the community of 
‘Warge amount of physical disability which must greatly re- 
ire the sum of national efficiency and happiness. The 
Hords of our medical examinations of school children bring 
di the same fact, and emphasize the necessity not only for 
poo! clinics on an immensely larger scale than at present, 
Wit also for additional medical and nursing care in connec- 
in with child-bearing and during the pre-school period, 
nich would discover defects and disease at an earlier stage, 
wd would render practicable early preventive treatment, as 
i as more systematic improvement of the sanitary environ- 
ent of maternity and childhood. 
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Present Extent of Socialization of Medicine 


WENTAL effort is needed to realize the distance traveled in 
ge public provision of medical assistance in the United 
Mingdom by the state and by voluntary organizations, includ- 
Be the committees of hospitals, convalescent homes, dispen- 
ries, etc., prior to the passing of the National Tasuranés Act 
PIQII. I have already given some illustrative figures regard- 
} g hospitals. ‘The Lancet some years ago gave a statement 
”) the number of attendances of patients at voluntary hos- 
#tals in London during the year 1908. Assuming that each 
Wit-patient made five attendances, that all in-patients had 
eviously been out-patients and that no patient-received a 
spital or dispensary letter more than once in the year, it 
Mhuld be inferred that a number equivalent to one in four of 
tie total population of London had received: free medical aid 
1) these voluntary institutions during that year. And this 
Vid not include the large mass of treatment given gratuitously 
m poor-law infirmaries, public-health fever and tuberculosis 
Vospitals, and lunatic asylums. 
| The majority of the medical profession in Great Britain is 
‘ngaged in either whole-time or part-time, service for the 
j:ate or for local authorities. Of the 24,000 medical prac- 
‘itioners in England and Wales, some 5,000 are engaged as 
oor-law doctors, some 4,000 or 5,000 in the public-health 
Ee, possibly 500 in the lunacy service, some 1,300 in the 
chool medical service, and smaller numbers in various other 
lorms of medical service for the state. ‘This is exclusive of 
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the general practitioners who undertake contract work under 
the National Insurance Act, and who cannot fall far short 
of three-fourths of the total membership of the profession. It 
should be noted that many doctors hold several appointments. 

The state has, quite apart from National Insurance, given” 
a rapidly increasing amount of medical assistance to the 
public. 

1. Under the Poor Law, every destitute person is entitled 
to gratuitous medical attendance, at home or in an institution, 
and after a fashion has received this during the last century. 


2. The institutional treatment of lunacy has grown to an 
extent which permits the treatment in an asylum of every 
certified lunatic. 


3. The treatment at the expense of the state of feeble- 
minded persons is rapidly increasing. 


4. Public health authorities provide institutional, and to 
a limited extent domiciliary, treatment of infectious diseases, 
this treatment being given, as in the preceding cases, in 
nearly every instance gratuitously. 


5. To some extent prior to, and to an increased extent 
since, the passing of the National Insurance Act, sanatoriums 
and hospitals for the treatment of tuberculosis are provided 
by the public health authorities, the central government con- 
tributing to the local authority undertaking this duty one- 
half of all, approved expenditure on these institutions, on 
tuberculosis clinics, and of the expenses incurred in the domi- 
ciliary nursing and supervision of tuberculosis patients. 


6. Similarly the central government pays one-half of the 
approved expenditure incurred by local authorities or in cer- 
tain cases by voluntary agencies in assistance given in aid of 
maternity and child welfare, e.g., in the provision of mid- 
wives, of consultant doctors, of lying-in homes and hospitals, 
of beds for prae-partum or post-partum treatment, of con- 
valescent homes for mothers or their children, of infant con- 
sultations and clinics, etc. 


7. In regard to venereal diseases the central government 
has gone still further. It has made it obligatory on the 
larger local authorities to provide facilities for pathological 
diagnosis, and for the treatment of patients suffering from 
these diseases irrespective of any residential or financial 
limitations. Arseno-benzol preparations are given gratuit- 
ously to medical practitioners, as also laboratory assistance in 
diagnosis. “Io ensure the success of the local arrangements 
the central government pays three-fourths of their total cost; 
and have passed an act which prohibits the treatment of 
venereal diseases by any unqualified person, as also the adver- 
tisement or sale of any remedies for these diseases. 


8. Many public health authorities provide gratuitous assist- 
ance to medical practitioners in the bacteriological diagnosis of 
tuberculosis, enteric fever, diphtheria, etc. Recently Wasser- 
man tests and searches for gonococci and spirochaetes have 
been added. In 1914 plans for further development, includ- 
ing the provision of complete clinical laboratories for the 
gratuitous use of practitioners had been planned, and the neces- 
sary grant had been obtained from Parliament; but the war 
led to the plans remaining in abeyance. At the same time 
government grants in aid of nursing, and of the provision of 
consultants and referees for insured patients were passed, but 
were similarly held in abeyance. 


9. The local education authorities provide for the medical 
inspection of each scholar in elementary day schools several 
times during the nine years of his compulsory attendance at 
school. Parents are advised as to treatment needed, in suit- 
able cases are referred to hospitals (payment being iade by 
the education authorities), and for an increasing number of © 
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conditions actual treatment is provided at school clinics (teeth, 
eyes, ringworm, etc.). 

The above enumeration, which does not include the re- 
cently necessitated activities of the Pensions Department for 
sailors and soldiers, and those under the National Insurance 
Act, is not otherwise complete; but it serves to indicate that 
the state is already committed very deeply to provide for the 
medical needs of the community. That the work done on 
behalf of the community, plus the work accomplished by 
private medical practitioners, is not equal to national needs is 
obvious to any one considering the vast amount of avoidable 
disease in our midst. Why is this and what is the remedy? 
A partial answer is given by English experience. The medical 
provision made in a large proportion of cases is belated and 
inadequate; it commonly does not include the full resources 
of medicine; and in perhaps a still larger proportion of cases 
medical advice is not obtained, or being obtained, is not fol- 
lowed. This applies even more to hygienic than to clinical 
medical advice. 

: Destitution and Sickness 
Ir was one of the greatest misfortunes in the history of medi- 
cine in England that poor law medicine and public health 
medicine were not administratively combined when the Local 
Government Board was formed in 1870, and that the preven- 
tive ideals of public health were not allowed to operate in the 
treatment and supervision of the destitute. Although there 
has been a fairly steady improvement in the conditions of 
medical treatment under the poor law, its association with the 
deterrent general policy of that department of state, as well as 
its actual defects, culminated in the appointment of a royai 
commission of inquiry, which in 1909 presented reports recom- 
mending the abolition of the local boards of guardians and 
transference of their duties in the larger public health authori- 
ties. 

Behind these proposals of the royal commission lay the 
absolutely sound principle—which many years previously had 
been recognized by the pioneers of public health—that the 
treatment and the prevention of disease cannot administra- 
tively be separated without injuring the possibilities of success 
of both. The public health activities preceding the report of 
the royal commission illustrate this axiom, such as the isolation 
and treatment of infectious cases, the treatment of tubercu- 
iosis, the provision for the care of parturient women and of 
their infants, and the medical inspection and treatment of 
school children. 

It was an even greater misfortune to the satisfactory pro- 
gress of public medicine that the report of the royal commis- 
sion on the poor law was not followed by legislation on the 
lines of its recommendations. So much of destitution is due 
to sickness, and sickness is the cause of such a preponderant 
share of the total destitution in our midst, that the continued 
administrative separation of the two problems of poverty and 
sickness is inconsistent with a full measure of success. 

Had the transfer of the duties of the poor law authorities to 
the councils of counties and county boroughs been adopted, 
and ancillary legislation enacted, the public health organiza- 
tion would have at once possessed a medical service for the 
poor of some 4,000 doctors, in addition to the doctors already 
engaged in the public health service; it would have had large 
infirmaries and the other medical institutions of both services ; 
would have been able to make liaison working arrangements 
with the committees of voluntary hospitals; and there would 
have been secured a greatly improved medical service, freed 
from poor-law shackles, which could gradually be extended 
as needs and policy indicated. 
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health authorities to provide adequate medical aid to those 


Insurance versus Public Health i 


PoLiTICAL circumstances led to the adoption of a course wh 
medically ran directly athwart the course of needed reform 
The National Insurance Act of 1911 was passed, giving sick 
ness and invalidity benefits to all employed manual worker? 
and to others below an income limit of £160 (recently 
creased to £250), who could contribute a weekly sum whic 
was considerably less than half of the estimated cost of the! 
benefits to be received; and a new medical service was creat 
further complicating administratively tlfe already exist 
medical services of the poor law, public health, and edue t 
tional authorities, and converting the majority of gener 
practitioners into part-time civil servants. 4 

The case is an illustration of the moral contagiousnes# 
under modern conditions of life, of a new course adopted ig} 
any country. Bismarck’s attempt to counteract socialism by 
insurance has been responsible for state and official experimen 
tation in insurance in many countries, which at least in En 
land was not actuarially, financially, or medically sound,.4a 
which has involved expenditure in administration entirely in 
commensurate with the benefits received. . 

Insurance against sickness and disability is a praisewortl 
and valuable provision against future contingencies. I am 
concerned here to point out inequalities to the insured in t 
English Insurance Act inherent in the apportionment of a fa : 
rate for all ages, districts and occupations, and for both sexes 
irrespective of known or suspected incidence of sickness, no 
the difficulties created by continuing the non-localized work) 
of friendly societies and other private organizations, and ata 
the same time creating local insurance committees, who fury 
thermore were not organically related to local health au 
thorities, and had no opportunity, therefore, to develop the} 
conceivable potentialities of insurance experience as an aid te 
public health work. The act in its present form is now gen 
erally condemned; and it is significant that the need for ts 
radical reorganization appears to be universally accepted. 

Two medical benefits (medical and sanatorium) and a ma 
ternity benefit were conferred under the act; but, as they 
have been administered, it cannot be affirmed that any marked 
public benefit has accrued; and it is certain that if the sam 
amount of money had been placed in the hands of public 


needing it, of the kind most lacking and which they could least 
afford to obtain, great benefit to the public health would have 
been secured. 


What was given? (1) There was the medical benefit, each 
insured person being entitled to the services of a medical prac 
titioner of his own choice (a “ panel doctor”). ‘The services 
given were limited by regulation to mean such medical at 
tendance as is “ within the ordinary professional competence 
and skill” of a medical practitioner; and so the treatment 
given has often been more limited than what is given by the 
more advanced poor law authorities. The latter can supply 
hospital treatment and expert assistance when required; undef 
the insurance system no such provision is made. The insured 
patient is not entitled to surgical operations when needed, 
except of the simplest character; treatment of eye, ear, nos€ 
and teeth conditions is commonly excluded; no appliances are: 
given except a few bandages and simple splints; and there are 
no facilities for modern scientific laboratory investigation, ex- 
cept those provided gratuitously by public health authorities. 
Furthermore, by the rules of most friendly societies sickness 
(monetary) benefit during treatment of illness due to the pa- 
tient’s misconduct is excluded. 
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Whe title of the seal (Health) Insurance Act— 
iitherto proved a complete misnomer. The panel or con- 
); system of medical treatment of insured persons has done 
to continue the obsession of the public with the concep- 
tof medical care as consisting of a “visit and a bottle; ” 
‘i 1so long as the doctor’s medical work is on the present 
” @, and he is under the constant temptation, not only to 
‘tqpt more patients on his panel than he can satisfactorily 
‘alt and to give each patient on application the mental sat- 
‘getion of a “bottle,” but also to be more than lenient in 
‘giving of sickness certificates, it will remain questionable 
4 gther on the balance state insurance against sickness does 
mje good than harm. If medical consultants and referees, 
; ment centers, and hospitals are in the future provided 
insured patients, this will mitigate the evils of the panel 
‘y2m; but the present contributions of patients will not pur- 
ithe is additional provision. All the new money needed, 
} most of the money needed under present conditions, must 
finue to be provided by the state and employers of the 
ited (a form of taxation) ; and provisions thus made, like 
a] present contributions of the state for insured persons, are 
‘balirect contravention of the general principle that govern- 
a qt grants being derived from the whole community, should 
Fre to the benefit of the whole community in need of them, 
40 not only to the benefit of a section of it. 

uhbout one-third of the total population of Great Britain 
ificluded within the terms of the National Insurance Act. 
: a he wives and children of insured men were also included, 
nas been proposed, over two-thirds of the total population 
fila be embraced in the scheme; but as persons manually 
byloyed, but working for themselves—e.g., cotters and 
Mykers, are excluded, and as persons not manually employed 
a not be insured unless their income is below £160 (recently 
ed to £250), large classes of the population who can ill- 
1rd to pay for their own medical attendance are excluded 
im the operation of the ‘act, and taxed to pay the benefits 
Jnsured persons. 
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5 (2) The sanatorium benefit was intended to secure for 
i insured person special treatment for tuberculosis, while 


‘ital sums were provided for the erection of sanatoria and 
I§pitals for consumptives for insured and non-insured alike. 
‘irtunately during the passage of the bill, the provision of 
Mise institutions for insured persons was delegated to public 
‘Wlth authorities; and as it was already within the power 
these authorities to provide such institutions and tubercu- 
is clinics for the entire population, and as the infection of 
Merculosis is no respecter of parliamentary distinctions be- 
‘Yeen insured and non-insured, there was little difficulty in 
fsuading the government to promise half the total approved 
al expenditure on the treatment of tuberculosis in institu- 
q ns, whether this was given to insured or non-insured per- 
Jis. Indeed when local authorities were willing to under- 
ice their share in a complete scheme for the treatment of 
; erculosis an insured consumptive person might be regarded 
Yn as paying fractionally for his treatment while a non- 
ured person received such treatment gratuitously. 


(3) The maternity benefit, conferring thirty shillings on 
2 wife of an insured person, and an additional thirty shill- 
‘ss if she also is an employed person within the meaning of 
ee act, on the birth of her infant; was perhaps the most popu- 
; benefit under the act. The money was given uncondition- 
jy, and thus an opportunity was lost of insuring that the ben- 
it should improve maternal and infantile prospects. 

| ollaterally public health authorities, central and local, were 


it 
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beginning to organize medical and nursing assistance during 
pregnancy, in confinement and afterwards for the mother, 
and similar assistance on a large scale for infants and children 
under five years of age. And there will, I think, be no hesi- — 
tation in agreeing that the supply of service at this critical ~ 

period of the mother’s and infant’s life, so as to insure the most 
satisfactory recovery of parent and the best start in infantile 
life, is infinitely more important than a money grant. 


I cannot pretend to have more than touched on the fringe 
of the complicated subject of insurance in relation to public 
health. The inauguration of the act meant an enormous 
increase in the direct relationship of the medical profession to 
the state. A great stride in the socialization of medicine was 
taken. But it was done ill-advisedly ; it continued a false and 
low ideal of isolated general medical practice; it has even 
been described as a fraud on the insured, in view of the in- 
completeness of the medical service provided; and it diverted 
into an unsatisfactory channel the energy and money which 
were urgently needed for the immense good obtainable by 
reform of poor law and public health administration, and 
extension of their medical services. Had the lines indicated by 
history and experience and by the report of a strong royal 
commission on the poor law—there was a majority and a 
minority report, but both agreed in the chief essential points— 
been followed, England would now possess a nearly com- 
pletely unified state medical service, instead of standing at the 
point whence false steps need to be retraced, with a view to 
a coordinated and simplified medical and public health policy. 
With the principle of contributory insurance to secure mone- 
tary support during illness there can be no quarrel; but in the 
interest of national efficiency complete medical provision, pre- 
ventive and curative, must be made by the state, irrespective 
of insurance, for all in need of it; and the medical practitioners 
employed in the necessary certification of such insurance work 
as is continued must, if the insurance is to be satisfactory, be 
employed under conditions which will render them indepen- 
dent of the favor of the insured, and will enable them to utilize 
their knowledge of each patient’s case for the needed preven- 
tive measures, whether these be concerned with the sanita- 
tion of home or factory or workplace, or with personal habits. 


The Need of the Future 


Ir is, I think, clear that the state will year by year take an 
increasing hand in medical matters. It is useless, even if it 
were desired, to attempt to oppose the inevitable and the emi- 
nently desirable trend towards vastly increased utilization 
by the state of medical science in the interests of humanity. 
It is for physicians to guide the course of events, and to insure 
that no plant is sown which will afterwards need to be up- 
rooted; that no development is permitted which will hinder 
the fulfillment of our ideal. Personal hygiene forms a rap- 
idly increasing part of public health work; hence it is indis- 
pensable that all forms of public medical service shall be 
linked up with the public health service and controlled locally 
and centrally in accordance with this. This may imply—and 
in England it does imply—the urgent need for reform and 
reconstruction of local as well of central public health ad- 
ministration; but to attempt to separate medical from public 
health provision is to repeat the blunders which, despite skilled 
advice to the contrary, have been made on two great historic 
occasions. 


A complete service, adequate to the needs of the community, 
cannot be secured by a session’s legislation. It must grow as 
the result of steady advance. The motto in growth might well 
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be, ‘ First things first.” What are the medical services which 
are provided too sparsely at the present time and for which 
the masses of the population cannot afford individually to pay, 
except possibly to a fractional extent? ‘There can be no doubt 
as to the answer. What is most urgently needed is the pro- 

vision of hospital beds, for every patient who can be more 
satisfactorily treated in hospital than at home. Next to this 
comes the provision of gratuitous medical services—(e. g., ma- 
ternity and infant consultations, eye, throat, ear, skin and 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, X-ray departments) preferably 
linked around a hospital, where patients can be sent by private 
practitioners for an expert opinion, or in certain cases may 
present themselves independently. And as important as either 
of the preceding desiderata, is the provision of a complete nurs- 
ing service, on which each private practitioner can call for as- 
sistance as required, payment, if any is exacted, being on the 
easiest possible conditions, and not made compulsory. 

The hospital under such circumstances would become a 
center from which community work of the highest value would 

‘radiate; and patients, private practitioners, and the staffs of 
hospitals would alike live in a new world in which the inter- 
est and efficiency of medical work would be greatly increased. 
The present irregular localization of hospitals makes the 
realization of such a scheme difficult; but local partially suc- 
cessful schemes are already in operation; difficulties can be 
overcome with good-will; and eventually we may hope to have 
for each unit of subdivided ‘public health administration and 
as an organic part of this, a hospital, with outpatient or dis- 
pensary clinics, and radiating from these the various forms 
of medical attendance, domiciliary nursing, public health 
nursing, and sanitary supervision which are needed. 

In securing such a result there will be needed medical prac- 
titioners who are imbued with the ideals of preventive med- 
icine in its widest sense. Let me, in this connection quote the 
following extract from a recent official report of my own: 


There is\ needed a reconstruction of the training of each medical 
student, which will make preventive medicine in its widest sense an 
integral part of his training, and will insure that before he begins 
practice he has definite instruction in the application of the whole of his 
knowledge to preventive purposes. The past conception by the public of 
the relation of medical men to the community—apart from the special 
case of medical officers of health—has been mistaken. ‘The doctor 
has been regarded as a help when serious or acute incapacitating 
illness occurs, and he has but seldom had the opportunity of giving 
advice in the earlier and more controllable stages of illness. His 
training has been conducted on the assumption that his chief réle 


An “Uplifter” and a Political Machine 


By Marion Dickerman 


OR ten years Oswego county, New York, had sent 

Thaddeus C. Sweet to Albany as its representative 

with scarcely a campaign. It was Mr. Sweet who, 

as Republican speaker of the Assembly, had been 
so zealous in protecting the state from what he had termed 
“new and untried policies ’’—the social welfare measures for 
working women introduced in the last session by, representa- 
tives of women’s organizations, the Joint Women’s Legisla- 
tive Conference [see the Survey for April 26]. Conse- 
quently, when | returned from nursing overseas and was 
asked to accept the nomination of the Democratic and Pro- 
hibition parties to oppose Mr. Sweet, I felt that my 
opportunity to serve the better interests of the state 
had come. The county is about 70 per cent. Republican 
but I knew there were Republicans who were not blind en- 
dorsers of Mr. Sweet and his machine. I had taught for 
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should be on present lines, with the result that most medical Pr: 
tioners enter into practice with a too scanty knowledge of hygiene z 
preventive medicine, and have to learn slowly in belated experi 
the influence of environment on the health of their patients. ” 
teaching of medicine should be much more largely physiological 
hygienic than at present, and such subjects as food values, the hyg 
of infancy and childbirth, the physiology of breast feeding; and 
influence of environment on the health of their future patients sh 
be the subject of careful training—especially in regard to ho 
feeding, clothing, and conditions of work. Were this done, the 

condition, in which each medical practitioner becomes a m 
officer of health in the range of his own practice, would appr 
realization—[Annual Report to the Local Government Be 


1917-18. ‘ 

cs medical practitioners already fulfill this ideal. ~ 
would oftener be realized were it not for the excessive w 
which many are obliged to undertake. In the early hist 
of public health in England poor law medical officers, atte 
ing the impoverished in their dwellings and familiar 
their home conditions, became part-time medical officers | 


proved unsuccessful, because these officers visited only a sm 
proportion of the dwellings of the poor, because they .w 
not trained in preventive work, and because the good s 
of preventive work was choked by the increasing demands 
lucrative private practice. In connection with the future g 
eral medical service, curative as well as preventive, it is n 
beyond the range of human ingenuity to provide schemes f 
district medical officers (health and clinical), adequatelp 
trained in public health work, and linked up closely with thf 
hospital and dispensary unit for their area, = | 

This will cost money. But sound health is our grea 
personal and national asset, and disease is always more 
pensive than health. “ Who winds up days with toil, 
nights with sleep” has “the forehand and vantage of 
king,” if the latter suffers in body or mind. The real we 
of a nation does not consist in its money, in the volume o 
trade, or in the extent of its dominion. These are only valium 
able insofar as they help to maintain a population—and ne 
only a portion of it—of the right quality; men, women an 
children possessing bodily vigor, alert mind, firm characte 
courage and self-control. ‘This ideal can never be realize 
unless and until the medical men of the future train then 
selves for and devote themselves to their essential share in i 
fulfillment, and while keeping this ideal in view see to it the 
every step taken is one which will be consistent with the com 
plete scheme of the future. 


years in Oswego county and had worked with many of i 
people in Red Cross and Thrift Stamp and other war caf 
paigns. I asked these men and women to serve on my no} 
partisan committee. To me it represented the way of 1 
selfish Americanism. My first lesson in politics came whé 
I asked a certain man whose position I had respected to ser} 
on my committee. His answer was, “ Marion, I am sori 
you have done this thing because we don’t want to fight you 
I asked him why it was necessary to fight me and he answert 
“You know in the course of a year there are sometimes mail} 
favors which we have to ask of Mr. Sweet which are not al 
solutely required by law, and we could not afford to incu 
his displeasure.” 

After repeated rebuffs I gave up the idea of a large com 
mittee and satisfied myself with a county committee whic 
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igesented the Republican, the Democratic and the Prohibi- 
{ . 5 

ul) Parties—a committee composed of both men and women 
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ww) had the courage of their convictions and were willing 
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jcounty as was possible. The principal organization among 
“people living in the rural districts is the Woman’s Chris- 
a} Temperance Union. The state leader of that organ- 
“ion had come out in favor of Mr. Sweet because of the 
jd he took on the question of the ratification of the 
liiSateenth Amendment last year. (The fact that New York 


‘slightest difference whether New York state ratified or 
_and that Mr. Sweet had stood for a bogus referendum 
as long as he politically dared, seemed to have made 
t@mle impression.) I went through the county meeting dif- 
pint units of the union but I found the women greatly 
‘on enced by the stand of their leader. Many of them felt 


i: my opponent as speaker, in spite of his previous rather 


h- 


-jre, could possibly exert. "These women are the more 
essive, for the most part, of the women in the rural dis- 
/%ts. They are the ones who have had the ambition and 


lan) 


iSthemselves in the development and extensicn of the ideas 
principles in which they believe. It was a matter of re- 


jling to take an independent stand. ‘There was one entire 
It, however, which was‘ most loyal to our ideals, and 
ough its loyalty encouraged and inspired many of us 
fifough the entire campaign. 

i } The Press 

M) ENTERING upon such a campaign one of the most neces- 
My weapons is the cooperation of the press. We had the 
Wole-hearted, enthusiastic cooperation of one newspaper, a 
‘Wkly published in the city of Fulton. There was another 
iver in the city of Oswego, a daily which supported us well 
“kimes, at other times fairly, but which did not fail to knife 
ucruelly at two very vital junctures in the development of 
} campaign. Every other paper in the county was openly 
tile, three of them refusing even to accept our paid po- 
ical advertisements, and one only willing to accept our 
‘}-ertisements when we paid double the price of my op- 
dhent. At first I could not understand it, but later, when 
egan reading the report of the Board of Supervisors and 
dy the exorbitant prices which were paid to some of these 
ers by the Republican machine of the county, I began to 
lize that to a great extent their very existence depended 
Jon political favors, ‘This is the free press of Oswego coun- 
“ Later I found that the Dairymen’s League, Farm Bu- 
Yu and farm papers were all against us. Of course the 
tjirymen’s League and the Farm Bureau are supposed to be 
4-partisan; yet one of their leaders thought he was doing the 
tare thing when he would announce that their meetings were 
n-partisan, dwell on this fact at much length, hold a very 
rt meeting, and then dismount from the platform, circulate 
jong the farmers and tell them in no uncertain terms that if 
ry did not support a certain candidate it would be impossible 
secure political or financial aid for the things in which they 
‘re interested. 

There were nine planks in my platform. ‘These planks 
re: Prohibition and its proper enforcement; the eight-hour 
1 for women and children in factories and mercantile es- 
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tablishments; the minimum wage for women and minors; 
vocational training for the returned soldier; preferment in 
matter of appointment, other things being equal, to the re- 
turned soldier; equal pay for equal work; good roads; better 
schools; improved markets. 


Ministers and Prohibition 


MuvcH to my amazement, early in the campaign there was 
called by the ministers of my home city a meeting at which 
the editor of the Albany Reform Bulletin was invited to tell 
the people why the future of prohibition in that city depended 
upon the reelection of Mr. Sweet. Yet I was the nominee 
of the Prohibition Party, and the people of my city knew that 
I had stood all my life with the “drys.” ‘They knew that 
the Anti-Saloon League had proved conclusively that Mr. 
Sweet had the support of the “ wet” interests, and that he 
had cooperated with them; and yet, after they had told me that 
they were unwilling to open their churches for a speaker on 
my side to speak either on prohibition or welfare legislation, 
some of them continued to open their churches to speakers 
representing the interests of the Republican machine. I took 
this before a meeting of the ministers of Fulton, and they 
égreed to let me know just what they would do in order to 
show their independence and fairness of mind in this cam- 
paign, and although that meeting was fully four or five weeks 
before election, they failed to let me know their decision. 

Naturally I had the opposition of the Republican machine, 
but most unnaturally, being the candidate of the Democratic 
party, I regret to say that I had the opposition of a good part 
of the Democratic machine... One professional man, whose 
opinion has always been of weight in the Democratic party, 
told me the day before election that he did not believe for 
one moment that the party would have given me their nom- 
ination if they had had-any idea that I would put up a fight 
for the election. “There has been, for years, an understanding 
between the two parties as to candidates and elections, and 
that is why I say that it is not a question of the political party 
with whom you are affiliated in that county in local elections, 
but it is a question as to whether or not you are in with the 
political machines of both parties. 


‘There was one condition which was most lamentable, and 
that was the part played by the Consumers’ League of the 
county. The state Consumers’ League was splendid in its 
eirnest support, and some of the best work in the campaign 
was done through its interest and cooperation, and yet the 
county Consumers’ League, because of small and narrow 
local interests, refused even to call a meeting so that the 
issues at stake might be explained. 


I asked if I might speak before a certain woman’s club, and 
they told me that they were not very much interested in 
politics, so I offered to speak on any subject connected with 
the war with which I might personally have come in contact. 
I received a very courteous little note, saying they were very 
sorry, but they did not think I had better speak to them on 
anything until after election because they were all Repub- 
licans. 

After the weather became cold and outdoor meetings were 
attended only with a certain amount of physical discomfiture, 
we wanted halls in which to hold our meetings. ‘There is a 
certain theater of which the ordinary rental is $100. It was 
rented to my opponent for $200, but any night that we wanted 
this same hall the price automatically became $500. At last, 
thinking to call the game, we said we would take it’ for $500. 
Immediately a certain amount of doubt arose as to whether 
the hall would be available that night, even for $500. We 
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called the management up every hour to get a decision. 
Finally we were told that as soon as they were informed of 
the matter we would be notified. We wanted it for the 
night of November 3. The management has not yet found 
it convenient to let us know just what was the decision of the 
board. ; 

One man who was found to be supporting me was ap- 
proached by a man who had gone on his note at the bank, 
and my supporter was told that unless he took down my pic- 
ture from his window and put up my opponent’s and worked 
actively for his election, he must be prepared to meet his 
note when it came due the next month as no extension would 
be granted. 

Another unfair method was that of attempting to buy up, at 
flat rates per day, all of the presses, so that they would have 
no difficulty in having their matter printed, and we would 
be unable to get ours out. One man told me that the ma- 
chine was paying forty-five dollars a day. I am glad to say 
that there are two printers in Fulton whose presses the, ma- 
chine did not have. 


“Calling Names”’ 


THE method which proved most effective in this campaign 
was that of “calling names.” First it was said that I was 
receiving the support of the liquor interests in county and 
state. This was not as efficacious as had been anticipated. 
Next, I was accused of being a tool of Tammany, which was 
said to have sent. $25,000 into Oswego county to elect a 
“dry” candidate to the legislature! Then there was con- 
ceived in the opposing camp a brilliant method of befuddling 
the issues of the campaign. _ 

‘The Women’s Joint Legislative Conference were actively 
supporting.-my campaign in their fight against Mr. Sweet. 
‘They were called uplifters, and society women faddists; but 
the day came when the campaign managers of Mr. Sweet dis- 
covered the Women’s Trade Union League among them and 
from that time I was the candidate of “Bolsheviks.” We 
were held responsible for distributing propaganda in favor 
of free love, trial marriages, birth control. We, and people 
like us, were responsible for the race riots in Chicago, the 
lynching of the mayor in Omaha, the police strikes in Mas- 
sachusetts, the Soviet government in Russia, and I am per- 
sonally convinced that it was only the time limit of the cam- 
paign which kept my opponent from holding us personally 
responsible by sworn affidavits for such happenings as the 
French Revolution and the burning of Rome. With the red 
herring of bolshevism drawn across the trail, campaign at- 
tacks upon me and my “tricky campaign managers from out- 
side Oswego county,” as they were called, reached their most 
lurid height. . 

The League for Equal Opportunity, a group of women 
workers in the state who resent every step for the special wel- 
fare of women lest it should hinder them in competition with 
men workers, sent into the county a great number of workers. 
These women were supporting Mr. Sweet, because they 
claimed that he had acted in the interests of the women of 
New York when he autocratically refused to permit the 
members of the Assembly to vote upon the minimum wage for 
women and children and the eight-hour bill for: women and 
children in factories and mercantile establishments. These 
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women’s ‘aim being one with the manufacturer’s interests 
they were allowed to hold their meetings inside of many 
the factories of the county. This was a privilege which 
never granted to our workers, and only once sought. 

But there is another side to this picture. “There were p 
ple in the county who worked actively for us to the end e 
though they knew it was endangering their position and the 
livelihood. 

In a village not far from Fulton, there is a man who hag 
a general store. For years he had worked for the principle 
of prohibition and woman suffrage. There wasn’t a pur 
chaser who came into the store that didn’t hear about 
woman who was running for member of Assembly and th 
wasn’t a customer who went out of that store who did 
take with him a request for his vote for her. 

One of the tasks of the campaign was to circularize 
voters of the county. ‘This meant the addressing, by ha 
of 25,000 envelopes, the folding of literature, putting this 
literature into the envelopes and the sealing of the envelopes 
It seemed quite a Herculean task and yet one woman volun 
teered to see it through. Every night clothes-baskets of lite 
ture were produced; piles of envelopes were placed on 
table, with the necessary writing materials. Other tables wer 
set up in the sitting-room and hall, and then men and women. 


boys and girls started coming in. Some of them were school 
children; some of them were boys and girls who worked inw 
stores and banks; some of them were men and women who» 
worked in factories; and some were women who kept hous 
Together they sat and worked, night after night till twelve and) 
one o'clock, until finally the task was completed and the 
25,000 envelopes were addressed, filled, sealed and sent to the» 
voters in Oswego county. 

There were many men and women in Fulton who aided 
us tremendously both financially and personally. Our head- 
quarters were contributed during the two months of the cam- 
paign, in spite of the fact that the owner could have realized 
many times from turning us out. 4 


The “Busy”? People Work 


Many women and girls came down each day, helped with 
the canvassing, the: distributing of literature, and aided in 
doing the many things that are necessary in any campaign. 
Invariably it was the busy people who came. ¥ 

In the final vote Mr. Sweet received over 17,000 votes and 
I just under 10,000. He was reelected by a larger majority 
than last year, but in proportion to the number of people 
voting, it was a smaller majority, and I received almost twice 
the votes of his former opponent. From our point of view it 
was a Campaign worth while. People are thinking. Among 
the letters I have received is one from a young working girl? 
“T want you to know that the working girls in Oswego stood 
by you and are in a sort of despair over your defeat, which 
really is their defeat, you know.” I do not believe that New 
York state is going to accept the defeat of its women work- 
ers. My campaign has passed. The Women’s Joint Legis- 
lative Conference is going again before the legislature this 
session ; it is concentrating its efforts upon the minimum wage, 
eight-hour day and health insurance bills, People are think- 
ing; steps are being made towards an end. Some day there 
will be victory. j 


) AN the handling of health and welfare problems, in most 
| localities, and especially in our government offices, a 
universal law is prescribed, and compulsory obedience 
- demanded from all, no matter how great the ignorance 
athose from whom such obedience is demanded. The prin- 
jle of adaptation of advice to fit the ability to carry it out 
It has long been applied in the individual 
I remember that when I first came in 
(@gitact with the group of physicians who deal with that por- 
ig. of our population more favored with wealth and other 
snforts, I was interested in seeing how significant a part 
% Blue Book and Who’s Who played in the doctor’s office. 
ey were not used from a mercenary point of view, but 
ther in order that the physician might thereby be more able 
fit the treatment to the social status of the family. No 
jubt at times the knowledge they furnished was abused to 
hike the charge fit the pocketbook, but no right-minded 
ison would ‘ever suspect our profession of such duplicity! 

iThe principle of fitting the social treatment to the family 
Wility to carry it out is also an excellent one. Many a 
inkrupt situation would be saved by more careful attention 
Jit. In a day of specialization and huge office and dis- 
Yinsary service partaking more and more of education in 
irrective and preventive methods, it is short-sighted not to 
i sure the advice given can be followed. In the dispensary, 
%) wise doctor attempts to prescribe without a careful con- 
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\th cheap and expensive means to the same result. A shack 
of the backyard of a poor home may cure tuberculosis as 
iliadily as a suite of rooms in the most expensive sanitor1um 


®) the country, just as a Ford and a Rolls-Royce are capable 
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-actical there is then the consideration of those who receive 
fH and those who give it. The factors that enter into the 
pndition of receptivity by which any given family can carry 
fat the advice given to it, in order to cure the malady from 
‘hich one or more of its members suffer and to take the 
ecessary steps to prevent a recurrence of the same condition, 


First: The mental equipment of the family. This involves the 
thherent quantity and quality of brain matter, the past environment, 
jie present environment, the limits of possible expansion, and above 
1/11 the family’s knowledge of language. 


Second: The family budget, the earning power of the family unit. 
i*his must also be considered from the standpoint of past environ- 
thent and training, present environment, power of expansion, and 
ach outside influences as the labor market, scale of wages, price of 
+ ecessities, housing conditions of the neighborhood, taxation, etc. 

| Third: The moral equipment of the family unit, its willingness to 
i/e helped. Here must be considered past education in ethics, present 


)thical environment, possibility of change of environment, and the 


| 


nfluence of the family group of the past and present which shows 
he tendency of the moral make-up of the group to be helped. 


i 
: 
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/ Obviously, when our mind dwells on these phases of our 
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Child Welfare Methods and the 


Foreign Born 
By Wiliam Charles White 


welfare problem, the immediate deductions are: How vast, 
how complicated it is here in America; how little has the 
necessary variation in method been developed to fit our foreign 
groups of population. But our conception becomes simpler if 
we reduce the group under consideration to a population small 
enough and simple enough to be practical. 

Before making any suggestion, however, on the unit basis, 
consider those who give advice—a great and growing army of 
doctors, nurses, teachers, inspectors, policemen and _ visitors, 
who come into intimate contact with the family group in which 
the malady to be cured exists. ‘The time has come when no 
student is adjudged stupid simply because he cannot keep up 
with his class. It is recognized that his failure may be due in 
large part to his instructor, or to other faulty elements of his 
environment. ‘The problem of creating a proper relation be- 
tween his mental and physical equipment and his study and 
work bids fair to take on an increasing scientific character 
developing out of a synthesis of the knowledge to be gathered 
from his parents and teachers, as well as from himself. Such 
knowledge will be correlated by a new group of student guides, 
whose duty it will be to place the student properly. But if 
we were to stop at the attempt to fit the student and neglect 
the teacher, our mission would fail. We should still have 
educators as little fitted for their work as Squeers, of unsavory 
memory, and those as delightful’ as Arnold of Rugby. Our 
teaching body, in whatever work, must be culled and polished 
and adjusted to our teaching field. When we approach the 
mutual welfare problem, this field grows even broader. 

Here in America we have a republic whose doors have 
been open hospitably to practically all comers, but our Indian 
predecessors never had the right of self-determination which 
we sing so loudly today, and each generation of new citizens 
must conform to the rules and regulations laid down by those 
who preceded them. For this very reason, even when well | 
within the walls of this United States, they remain foreigners 
for as many as two or three generations, though each genera- 
tion born in the new country has the same American birth- 
right as ourselves. ‘Che day will come—it may be here— 
when we shall have to answer for our stewardship. 

During the past two years I have stood in the canteens 
of many European railway stations, I have eaten with the 
soldiers of all countries and I have seen the hardships borne 
by those who fought to give you and me freedom. I have 
had tea with the Hindu troops around the braziers in their 
camps, I have been in German prison camps, I have sat 
among five hundred Algerian consumptives, in the last stages 
of this disease, going home to die, spitting in the railway 
coaches that others were to use. I have seen this sputum 
tracked into the dark and sunless sleeping rooms of moving 
troops. I have stood and talked at the Tagliamento to thou- 
sands of starved Austrian troops. We examined in our clinics 
in France more than three thousand Serbs who made a retreat 
from their native land, and were surpassed in endurance by 
none. I have sat at table in the homes of the wealthy and I 
have seen the repatriated refugees at Evian. I have been in 
Italian homes of all types, from the castle to the poverty 
stricken bassos, shared with the pig and donkey and the 
chicken, and I never was able to lose the thought that of all 
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these people the counterparts in education and background 
were pouring into America and requiring teaching. 
_ What are we doing to make citizens of them? And what 
have we done to teach this widely varying incoming group? 
It is clear the problem of internationalism for us needs solu- 
tion here as, well as in Europe. We need an international 
union that speaks not of forcing by strike the turning of 
government over to this or that group, simply because for the 
moment it holds control of some common utility, but a union 
of the many nations here in America by which those further 
on the road accept the duty and privilege of bringing into 
harmony with existing things those less favored who are here 
now and coming later—a type of internationalism in which 
the newly arrived accept in cooperative spirit the help offered, 
help which so adjusts itself to the task to be done that it can 
take care of the influx as well as of the stable population. 
Let no one underestimate the enormous nature of the task to 
be done.’ From the window of my office I look down into the 
valley along the Allegheny River, where four hundred feet 
below me, straggling about the steel mills and Pennsylvania 
railroad, lies Lawrenceville, filled with Polish and Slovac 
‘American. As I watch it day by day and wonder how to reach 
these people and help them understand what we are speaking 
of, there comes from somewhere the question: Are there not 
many dangers and much waste from misapplied idealism. 
To illustrate what I mean, picture to yourselves a vast store- 
house of the American Red Cross in Florence. In going 
through it with me on a visit of inspection, the Italian super- 
visor halted before a vast pile of thousands of bags containing 
the equipment for children during the first few days of life. 
These were ideal bags, prepared by a committee of American 
women. ‘They went on preparing them month after month, 
and shipping them te Italy, until they piled to the ceiling and 
filled the whole of one end of the spacious storehouse. Daily the 
same question was asked by the workers: ““What can we do 
with these bags in Italy? ‘There is not an Italian mother who 
has the first conception of what a bag of this sort means. It 
is in no way fitted for child welfare service here.” ‘The at- 
tendant took one down and unpinned it and exposed toilet 
powder, soap, long baby clothes, short baby clothes, and all 
that an educated American mother asks for her new born babe, 
—beautiful in their daintiness, but of no service whatever to 
an Italian mother. Why? Because Italian babies are not 
handled or clothed as American babies are handled and clothed. 
The pile had lain for four years, and was still growing. 
' Through ignorance, such idealism may even accomplish 
actual harm. We have had many examples of it during the 
past four years. What is the next step for this group, or this 
family, or this individual to take? How can this group, or 
this family, or this individual be helped so that this next step 
is not only likely to be accomplished, but sure to be accomp- 
lished? The great group with all its variations is here in 
America to be made into healthy American citizens. We 
must start not only with those who are still children in years 
but with those who are children in American residence, no 
matter what their years of life may be. If it is unsound judg- 
ment to punish a month-old child for a wet napkin it is 
equally unsound to punish an immigrant from an unfortunate 
section of Europe who is but a month-old in America, for 
not obeying laws of health. 
The principles of child welfare are very familiar: 


Prenatal work: dealing with the parents and family; 

Care during the obstetrical period: a time of exceeding importance 
both to mother and to baby; 

The nursing period: in which instruction in milk modification, 
pasteurization, proper food, bathing and other hygienic habits, 
prevention of contagion and infection, form some of the chief 
features; 
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A period of infancy; 

A period of childhood; 

A school period; ; : 

A period after the child enters our great’ industrial world. 


Seven stages of childhood, requiring specially trained and 1 
adapted agents as caretakers of our national human assets,—=— 
this would be a hard enough task if all our children had 
uniform homes and these homes a uniform knowledge; butit 
multiplied as it is forty or fifty times by the problems of 
nationality, the task is just forty or fifty times greater in its@ 
complexity. 

Which group of educators then is the most potent and suf 
ficiently numerous to handle our varied national problem o 
health welfare? To me, the building stone of the prese 
time is the public health nurse, with that amount of territory 
and that number of people whom she can adequately handle} 
To this unit should be added such special consultant adviser: 
and assistants as she may require in proper proportion to the # 
frequency of the call for them—but the building stone is 
the public health nurse and her own district. If we had 
sufficient number of public health nurses and_if these we 
sufficiently varied in equipment outside of the essentials, we 
should have the most potent factor in establishing our new 
citizens in proper relation to their American environment. 

It will not be sufficient to train these women in the handling ¥) 
of these foreign groups here in America, but we must push} 
their knowledge back to the places from which these foreign ¥ 
groups have come. This I believe to be the great opportunity 
of America. : 

This we have proved to be a field open to America by® 
the ready acceptation of our efforts to establish international 9 
standards both in France and in Italy. In France there areé 
now in operation cooperative schools between the American 
Red Cross and the French schools in nursing; in Italy thé 
Duchess of Aosta and the Italian Red Cross, of which she is 
the head, are today cooperating with schools started by the 
American Red Cross through Mary L. Gardner, of Provi- 
dence, and at the present time under the guidance of 
Edna L. Foley, of Chicago. But this does no more than 
touch the problem. Not until we have pushed our nursing 
methods into Poland, Serbia, Russia, the Balkans and other 
states which furnish us a large part of our American popula- 


which such action will bring. It often happens that fro 
pure altruism great returns result which cannot be avoided, 
and although the work in its incipiency is not done with the 
object of return to America, we can fairly and honestly put 
it on a definite business basis which will appeal to our busi- | 
ness groups who are able to finance it; for in an industrial” 
country such as ours, it should be easy to show our masters of 
business and industry how great the actual return to them, 
in hours of labor, is a population free from illness and with 
an understanding of how to retain a healthy body with which 
to earn an ever increasing means of livelihood. A 

America must send her student nurses to every country 
which feeds her with immigrants and bring back as many 
foreign nurses as possible for a period of study so that we 
may create a nursing group equal to the task of handling 
these children which come to us for permanent residence from | 
every country. A beginning has already been made. Through 
the kindness of Eleanor Chalfont, Richard B. Mel- 
lon and the Boston Committee for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis in France, there has been established a small fund for 
international scholarships for France and Italy. The first 
representative will come during the year. 
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hrouds of Shoddy 


( 
if 
bi. great loft—windows at either end. Women sit in center 
«he room, with piles of vari-colored rags about them on the floor. 
lace of ancient and dead things. The women seemed as old and 
‘4zotten as the rags they were sorting. Pale sunlight flickered in 
windows at one end, but was lost before it reached the workers. 
-@itter of empty milk bottles and dirty dishes on a box showed the 
ypains of luncheon. A bucket of drinking water stood hard by. 
a ‘scrawny creature, her spare grey hairs straggling out from under 
‘jj cap and an ugly cough shaking her, took me from bin to bin, 
i#laining their contents. She had begun to work at sixteen, and 
{gnough only thirty-eight, was old and broken. The former boss of 
8 place, she said, had retired after making millions from rags. Her 
éaa week did not go far at home. “It don’t seem right, does it, and 
§that helped him make it still sortin’! If the government could 
rE 


fe over the longshoremen, why couldn’t it take us rag sorters? ” 


+f | HIS little picture,taken from Mrs. Florence Kelley’s 
oy report on wage-earning women in the textile indus- 
try, presented at the annual meeting of the National 
Consumers’ League at Louisville, contains all the 
ents of a human tragedy lived, not in the imagination of 
ine novelist or some far-away back-water of industry, but by 
fusands of American women in our most populous states. In 
Be particular warehouse woolen rags are sorted into thirty- 
» fee different varieties, which are baled and sold to shoddy 
H:tories. The women graders were found sitting on impro- 
ied seats, which had no backs, and sorting into large wooden 
jis from baskets. They ripped wool strips and linings from 
Sip materials sorted and were enveloped in the dust raised by 
jut operation. There are many such warehouses, ranging 
(rom rag holes opening up from the sidewalks like so many 
bit hutches to large wholesale establishments whose business 
ycounted, not in coppers, as the old clothes man counts his, 
t in thousands of dollars a year.” From fifteen to thirty 
spusand tons of woolen rags are exported each year; and no 
ge seems to know exactly how much of such material is 
otked up into cloth in the mills of the United States. ‘ ‘Few 
dlustries,’ says a summary of Mrs. Kelley’s report in the 
jurnal of Industrial Hygiene, ‘‘ are so loosely organized and 
so highly specialized in certain parts as the rag industry.” 
®here are sometimes a number of middlemen before the 
aiddler’s collection of old clothes or the child’s pickings among 
i dumps and ash bins reach the manufacturer, and each of 
em has his own processes of assortment and re-baling. 


! The inquiry made by the National Consumers’ League origi- 
‘ted with a request from Secretary of War Newton D. 
‘Thker, its president, early in 1918, to look into the conditions 
Wrrounding the employment of women engaged in war in- 
wastries. A complete report of the investigation will appear 
94a Senate document. ‘The information was obtained through 
!eld investigation and interviews with manufacturers and 
Sorkers and was informal and bearing upon health and social 
Wnditions rather than upon output, profits, labor turnover and 
ichnical details. In the absence of health insurance or any 
ther full source of statistical information no disease or mor- 
Hlity figures covering the mass of workers in these industries 
puld be obtained. But even a confessedly fragmentary survey 
flied to show that at a time when, owing to the general 
hortage of labor, employers everywhere made efforts to im- 
Jrove conditions so as to attract or keep their employes, at a 
e when a desire for maximum production introduced in 
Wher war industries an unprecedented solicitude for the 
“-alth and welfare of the workers, in the textile industry the 
ost elementary rules of hygiene and conservation of energy 
‘ere neglected. 
1 By the middle of the year 1918, the shoddy industry, owing 
%}) the enormous demand of the government for woolen cloth, 
iddenly emerged from obscurity and comparative unimport- 
ace into a position of vital concern to the nation. The gov- 
@-nment, which already had taken over the entire wool clip 
lor the year and had established a woolens section in the War 
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Industries Board to fix prices and apportion supplies, appointed 

a special administrator of woolen rags and fibres, at whose 

base sorting plant in New York for the distribution of clips 

from uniforms and clothing to manufacturers of shoddy cloth 

for overcoatings and blankets, six hundred thousand pounds of 
clips were received weekly. We all remember the appeals of 
the War Industries Board to housewives to save rags and 
scraps of every kind—among them cotton and woolen rags 
that could be used for the manufacture of shoddy. 

Philadelphia is one of the principal rag centers of the coun- 
try. Here fifty-nine establishments were visited, among them 
the warehouse described above, which was not exceptional, for, 
we are told: 

All were indescribably bad as regards dirt, sanitation and ventila- 
tion. Women were working in the most primitive fashion, seated on 
old barrel staves, on makeshift stools, or on the floor with odious piles 
around theme. In some places they wore head coverings of rags. 
These afforded little protection, however, for unutterable filth was 
everywhere, dust flying from the rags. The toilets were repulsive. 
None of these shops appeared to employ women more than ten hours 
a day, but usually only half an hour was allowed for lunch. 


The rag business in Philadelphia is supposed to be controlled 
by a ruling of the Bureau of Health. None of its provisions, 
it seems, is properly enforced. ‘The stuff sold to the mills 
comes from every conceivable source—rags used for washing 
horses, clips swept up from floors covered with dust, sputa 
and dirt. 

The condition of the mills where most of this material is 
worked up into cloth is, in most cases, in keeping with the 
nature of the trade; the majority of them are old, dirty, badly 
ventilated buildings with almost no provision for the health 
and convenience of the workers. Employers are a half century 
behind in their attitude toward modern demands for lunch 
and rest rooms, not to speak of hospital provision. The health 
hazards of the industry, therefore, were found to be as great, 
if not greater, as they were in other sweated trades which in 
years gone by have aroused public indignation. In addition to 
dust and dirt, some of the mills it was found, subjected their 
employes to heat and humidity so severe as to produce frequent 
fainting and to reduce output considerably. Strains from 
lifting and carrying weights in many cases were excessive, and 
there were the additional strains of noise, bad lighting, long 
periods of standing, stretching which results from over-large 
piles of waste, danger of unprotected machinery—in fact, the 
whole catalogue of evils which industrial hygienists haye taught 
us to look upon as causes of over-exertion, preventable acci- 
dents, nervous exhaustion and incipient tuberculosis. In thir- 
teen of the Pennsylvania plants visited the very moderate legal 
statute governing the hours of employment for women was 
found to be violated. In New Jersey the excessive maximum 
hours still permitted by the law and the equally permissible 
night employment for women were exploited to the full. 

A special study of women working at night in Rhode Island 
textile mills brought out the extremely serious effect of night 
work on the health of the women themselves and on their 
home life and that of their families. Of 156 married night 
workers visited, only 17 had eight hours of sleep a day or more 
and over one-half, 89, had less than 6. Even of the unmar- 
ried workers, with presumably lesser home responsibilities, one- 
third had less than eight hours of sleep. Irregularity of rest 
and of the day’s routine, in the opinion of the investigators, 
produces as bad an effect as lack of sleep. 

Unmarried night workers were found in several cases in- 
sufficiently protected. The necessity of ‘“ keeping in” with the 
boss was mentioned by some of the girls and mothers remarked 
on the risk involved. Cases of assault are not unknown. Alto- 
gether, the findings of this inquiry present a brief for the pro- 
hibition of night work which it will be very difficult to answer 
either in Rhode Island or in New Jersey. The general con- 
clusion of the report is: 

The textile industry is as belated and unstandardized as were the 
erstwhile sweated needle trades. 


Long hours, dangerous and unguarded machinery, neglect of 
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elementary principles of hygiene, a wage scale for men notoriously 
so low that wives and children have always been drawn into the 
mills are characteristic of the industry as a whole. : 

The shoddy industry, which has made great progress during and 
since the war, is filthy and insanitary in its processes, both for 
producer and consumer. The product of this industry 1s largely 
marketed as “all wool” and through lack of proper description 
deceives the purchaser. 

Labor organization in the textile industries is rudimentary and is 
suppressed by powerful employers’ organizations. There is a com- 
plete absence of the machinery for sanitary improvement and self- 
education of the workers which in recent years has done so much to 

better the lot of workers in the needle trades. 

The recommendations of the report are here summarized: 

To bring the textiles in the states covered by the present study up 
to the standard now in force in Massachusetts, the legislation neces- 
sary for women in 1920 includes: 

Prohibition of night-work in Rhode Island and’ New Jersey. 

A forty-eight-hour law in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and New 
Jersey. 

Establishment of minimum wage commissions in these three states. 

Strengthening and enforcement of the sanitary laws. 

In the interest of the public health, an honest cloth bill should be 
passed by Congress. 

To control the present chaotic rag industry, municipal rag shops 


should be established, and disinfection of all rags before they are 


otherwise handled made compulsory. ae 


Their Abundance 


HE New York editor who refers to the two fifty 
million dollar gifts of Mr. Rockefeller as the great- 
est single benefaction in human history surely 

; overlooked one famous gift of an earlier day. “The 
story of the widow’s two half farthings is not a parable but a 
historical incident. The Master sat by the chest that stood on 
the right of the altar as you came into the temple. ‘The people 
were dropping their coins through the hole in the lid of the 
chest. After some well-to-do people had put in much there 
came a certain poor widow, a pensioner on the treasury. She 
slipped her two mites, worth altogether a farthing, hoping not 
to attract any attention. It was her living, her whole weekly 
allowance. 

‘Now the much cast in by the rich has usually commanded 
publicity. But the observer on this occasion was no ordinary 
publicity agent. He was the very interpreter of truth. He 
thought it worth while to call His disciples over to give them a 
lesson in the higher arithmetic and in educational publicity. 
This poor widow, they learn, is entitled to more space on the 
front page of the newspaper than all the rich men. No re- 
flection on them either. They had done quite right. ‘They 
had done all that could reasonably be expected of them. They 


had given of their abundance. ‘True they might have won a ' 


place by the side of the widow if they had sold all that they 
had and given it to the poor. When the disciples a little ear- 
lier heard for the first time how hard it is for them that trust 
in riches to get into the kingdom they were astounded—as- 
tonished out of measure. But now they are not astonished. 
They have caught the idea. They know now that much from 
an abundance is less than everything from penury. 

Mr. Frick and Mr. Carnegie have ended their rivalry in 
public benefactions with nearly equal honors. Mr. Rockefel- 
ler has used once more with a generous gesture the basket 
which he wove when he chartered his Foundation, and the sec- 
ondary basket into which he had already put munificent gifts 
for schools and colleges. “They have done exceedingly well 
from their abundance, but we must keep a sense of proportion. 
The widow, with her two mites, remains the matchless giver. 

The Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education 
Board, considered simply as philanthropic endowments like any 
other, have made an excellent record. ‘They have chosen with 
sound judgment and discrimination the special fields to- which 
their support should be given and they have substantial results 
to show for their expenditures. The relief of distress due to 
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‘ceived, not only in amount but in scope and method. P 


-been great. 


the war’s ravages; the protection of health and preventior 0 
disease; and the encouragement of education by conditio 
and unconditional gifts according to circumstances, are am 
the leading purposes to which they have given. Now 
General Education Board is to have fifty millions more, chi 
for increasing the pay of college teachers, no doubt thr 
gifts to institutions for endowment, conditional on the rais 
of larger amounts from other sources; and the Rockefe 
Foundation has fifty millions for the benefit of mankind- 
per cent of it, perhaps, to go for medical education in Can 
It is enough to make a difference either way. Expended” 
encourage sound social reconstruction it may do a vast dea 
good. Expended to foment revolutions—obviously—or to s 
port reaction—just as certainly—it might do at least a hund 
million dollars worth of harm. 
The Rockefeller benefactions have been generously cons 


cipal, as well as interest, may be, and in fact is, expended. 
the dream of a perpetual endowment, but of a genuine effeck 
on present recognized problems, is evidently their inspirat 
Existing agencies, voluntary and official, are utilized, their com 
operation sought and .their resources strengthened. Neither 
terference nor pauperizing and patronizing beneficence h 
seemed to characterize these gifts. Partnership on dignifie 
and mutually advantageous terms has apparently been the idealn 
of those who have been responsible for the administration off 


reports. 
misleading or of too meager information. 


The public has had no reason to complain either ¢ 
The resources haven 


energy. 


scrupulously and ably applied to the purposes for which t 
are given or that the needs to which they are to be applied at 
urgent. The uncomfortable inquiry which will obtrude itsel 
whether spoken or not, no longer especially touches Mr. Rocke-§ 
feller or any of the individual rich men and women who cas 
their gifts into the treasury. It touches rather the social and 
industrial system which makes possible gifts of five hundred 
millions or of one hundred millions or of ten millions from a 
one man or woman. If industry were organized for service i 
stead of for profits, it might.indeed take a very long time 
collect even from prosperous workers and thrifty savers a 
wholly contented consumers the mites which would finance @ 
General Education Board or a Rockefeller, a Carnegie, 4 
Russell Sage Foundation. But then, would they be needed? 
The story of the widow’s mite, in both of the places where it 
appears, is immediately preceded by a disagreeable reference 
to the devouring of widows’ houses. ’ 


Perhaps—perhaps, if the widows could keep their houses 
and if the rich could be constrained to cast in all their living if 
might bring to an end those startling contrasts which lead to 
unrest and which long ago led to that little meeting of the 
disciples in the temple—a meeting which would almost certai 
ly have been prevented by the police of today or enjoined 
by the courts. | 

Foundations are good if well conceived and well adminis: 
tered; but the great need of the time is not foundations but 
social reconstruction. Let us keep a sense of proportion. Not 
large gifts, but a large statesmanship is the urgent and in- 
dispensable prerequisite. The younger Rockefeller gives evi- 
dence of appreciating this. Health, education, philanthrophy 
are integral parts—along with industry—of a social system in 
which reconstruction is admittedly needed. Reactionary ten- 
dencies are at the moment obstructing this process of recon= 
struction. Herein lies the danger of revolution. But thé 
argument for reconstruction does not rest on the danger of 
revolution. It rests on the hardships, losses, wastes, inequali- 
ties, and stupidities of the current methods of production and 
exchange. Epwarp T. DEVINE. ~ 
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“/ONE OF THOSE DOUBTFUL SIGNS 


WELL known member of the New York medical pro- 
iN fession, apropos of a suggestion that it would be con- 
“venient to be able to identify a physician in any social 
ering or public place, remarks that all one needs to do in 
ly York is to whisper “‘ health insurance” in a man’s ear 
i see whether his hand instinctively goes to his pocket. 


JUSTICE IN THE SOUTH 


ECENTLY the five Negro defendants in the Phillips 
county “ massacre” trial who had been jointly indicted, 
I tried and sentenced to death [see the Survey for De- 
a 13, 1919] were granted a reprieve. A moye for their 
Trial by the supreme court of Arkansas was granted on the 


mpwing grounds: 

That trials took place in Phillips county, one month after the 
‘le while feeling of whites against Negroes and particularly the 
fndants was “bitter, active, and persistent.’ Bitter feeling was 
jn by the fact that while the men were incarcerated, a mob ai- 
Hted to storm the jail and was prevented only by United States 
ers. 

| That they were, while confined, “ frequently subjected to torture 
‘the purpose of extracting” confessions from them. 

| That they were given no opportunity to consult with friends 
jr to the trial or to seek assistance for defense. 

‘| That they were not even informed of the charges against them 
wi] after their indictment. 

: 1 That the indictments were returned on October 29 by a Grand 
a9) composed wholly of white men. (Population of Phillips 
ity, in 1919: Whites, 7,176; colored, 26,354). 

| That subpoenas for State’s witnesses were issued on October 30 
Sppear November 3. 

‘That on November 3, without ever having been permitted to 
or talk with attorney or any person with reference to defense, 
iidefendants were placed on trial, the court appointing counsel 
‘re a jury wholly of white men. Excitement and intense feeling 
Menting the securing of a fair jury; or, if such had been secured, 
ould not have had the courage to acquit them if found innocent. 
| That their counsel proceeded to defense without consultation, 
kout witnesses for defense, and without opportunity to prepare 
Siidefense or secure witnesses; that no evidence was offered in 
dai- behalf; they had never been in court before and could not 
i advantage of their rights since they did not know them. 

That the entire trial of all five took only forty-five minutes, 
/=\the verdict was returned in three to six minutes. 

}. That no copy of the indictment was ever served on Ed Hicks, 
|. Knox, Ed Coleman, and Paul Hall, nor an attorney for them, 
lie Frank Moore says a copy was served on him on the day pre- 
ng the trial and not forty-eight hours before, as provided by law. 
isay they never consented to waive such service. 

. That the law provides that jury commissioners to select grand 
petit jurors should be elected to choose these jurors for the 
#eeding term. For more than thirty-five years only white men 
Se been appointed on such commissions, and that such commis- 
Wjers have selected only white men—no Negro ever having served 
Yany Grand or Petit Jury, although there are a great many 
#iroes possessed of the intellectual, moral, and legal qualifications 
jury commissioner and for Grand and Petit Jury service. 


FOREIGN CONTACTS 


MERICA as a nation of dollar chasers; America as an 
imperialist power with a lust of conquest over Central 
America and Pacific islands; America as the country of 
‘| verrueckten Yankees, given to “ stunts,” extravagance and 
sations rather than the progressive working out of sound 
jitical and economic ideas; America as an exploiter of poor 
Ynigrants and an enslaver of weaker races—these are pic- 
es which an unscrupulous press the world over continues to 
before its readers day by day and week by week. There is 
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no redress to calumny of a nation other than by a wide diffu- 
sion of more correct and authentic information. There are, of 
course, commercial news agencies which send out such informa- 
tion and many influential papers which are only too glad to sub- 
stitute correct accounts of what America is doing and thinking 
for the spiteful comments and verbose exaggerations of scandal- 
mongering correspondents. But before the war there was no 
organized effort to correct erroneous impressions abroad. 

The energetic work of the Committee of Public Information 
in this field has been continued as already related in the Sur- 
vey (March 1, 1919) by a voluntary, non-commercial or- 
ganization, the Foreign Press Service, Inc., New York. Its 
report on the first year’s activities shows the existence of a per- 
haps even greater demand for its material in many parts of 
the world than could have been anticipated. Unable as yet 
to afford a cable service, the bureau sends by mail to its agents 
in France, Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Spain, Norway, China, Japan, South Africa, Siberia, 
Turkey, Greece, Bohemia, Poland, Italy, India, Argentina, 
Peru, Brazil, Mexico, and other countries, weekly budgets of 
articles translated from the leading American publications, and 
also original articles made up by its own staff from original 
sources, giving accurate and, so far as that is possible, unbiased 
accounts of happenings in iad ustinn politics and social life. Re- 
versely, it also collects from foreign sources material for publi- 
cation in the American press. In both cases, the proportion of 
the material sent out that is used is very encouraging. 

Returned travelers frequently comment on the appalling 
lack of American news in the press of the countries they have 
visited ; and the Foreign Press Service, in appealing for a much 
larger financial support than it has so far been able to secure, 
points to the necessity of meeting this need more fully as a 
patriotic service of the first magnitude. Generally speaking, 
the names of the men and officials cooperating in the different 
countries indicate the highest level of journalism and intelli- 
gent liberalism. In England, a committee supplementing the 
work of the staff and active directors is made up of so repre- 
sentative a company as this: Lord Robert Cecil, chairman; 
Lord Bryce, Arthur J. Balfour, J. R. Clynes, Lord Reading, 
J. H. Thomas, Sir Horace Plunket, C. P. Scott. . In Germany 
an effort is now being made for a reciprocal service which 
would exclude propaganda and would help to give each coun- 
try unbiased information about the other. 


THE CHURCH AND ECONOMICS 


N a three days’ session of the executive committee of the 
| Federa Council of the Churches of. Christ in America, 

held at Baltimore in December, the most widely attended 
and most representative gathering of the kind yet held by the 
committee, such international questions were dealt with as 
America’s Christian duty to Mexico; the necessity for a League 
of Nations; the calling of a world conference of the Christian 
churches in the near future; the opportunity to help the emerg- 
ing nations of the Orient and especially to guard their citizens 
in our borders from unjust treatment; the obligation to restore 
to pre-war strength the churches and Christian institutions of 
the Protestants of France and Belgium and the further pressing 
duty to hasten to the economic relief of the starving peoples of 
Europe. 

The moral, industrial and economic situation within the 
United States was given careful consideration. A resolution 
was passed urging that a truce on strikes be declared, lasting at 
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least six months, in order that the industrial equilibrium of the 
country might be reestablished and the present abnormally high 
prices be reduced so that wages might have greater purchasing 
power. The resolution specified that the interests of labor must 
be safeguarded in any such truce and that the recognition of the 
representative capacity of the unions was not to be altered or 
withdrawn. 
Recognizing that one of the dominant social questions of the 
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EXTENSION OF HOME SERVICE 


This diagram represents for each Division of the 
American Red Cross the progress which has been made 
in the extension of Home Service up to November 1, 
1919, according to figures published in the Red Cross 
Bulletin for December 1. The entire column represents 
the total number of Home Service sections in the Division 
as they existed last spring when the program of exten- 
sion into the peace-time field was announced. The solid 

~ black portion of the column at the bottom shows the num- 
ber of sections in which extension of activities had been 
authorized up to November 1; the shaded portion just 
above shows the number of additional applications for 
extension which were under consideration on that date. 
Figures (1-13) are used under the columns to indicate 
the Divisions, and the key to these figures, together with 
the states included in each Division, is given in the fol- 
lowing list. The statistics on which the diagram is based 
are given below the diagram; (a) extension authorized, 
corresponding to the black part of the column; (b) appli- 
cations for extension under consideration November 1 
1919; (c) total Home Service Sections in the Division. 

1. ATLANTIC Division: New York, New Jersey, Connec- 

ticut. 

2. CENTRAL Division: 

Iowa, Nebraska. 

3. GutF Division: Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

4. Lake Division: Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky. 

5. Mountain Division: Colorado, New Mexico, Wyo- 

ming, Utah. 
6. New EncLanp Division: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 

7. NorTHERN Division: Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana. 

8. NORTHWESTERN DIVISION: 
Idaho, Alaska. 

9. PaciFic Division: California, Arizona, Nevada. 

10. PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE DjIvIsIon: Pennsylvania, 
Delaware. 
11. Poromac Division: Maryland, District of Columbia 
Virginia, West Virginia. é 

12. SOUTHERN Division: Georgia, Florida, Tennessee. 
13, SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION: Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas. 


, 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Oregon, Washington, 
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present is “ law and order ” and that this matter is closely tigh 
‘up to the liquor problem, the committee adopted the recom 
mendations of the Commission on Temperance, pledging 
cooperation and support to the government and its organizati 
for the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, urging 
enactment of a law to prohibit intoxicating drugs, includ 
peyote, used increasingly by the Indians of the Southwest 
promising hearty cooperation to the prohibition workers 
other lands. 4 

Guests were present from the churches of France, Sw 
land, Holland and Great Britain, as well as a distinguisl 
Japanese educator who, however, announced himself as fro 
California rather than from his native land. Professor Ff 
insisted that there is no Japanese question at present in Ame 
ica, that it is purely an American question which is sometin 
agitated. He said that the Japanese on the Pacific Coast ha 
perfect confidence in the United States, that they have come 
know Uncle Sam and to trust him implicitly, that they hay 
learned that he has a big, kind heart though now and then hf 
lapses into bad manners. 

Representing Commissioner Herbert Hoover, Edwa 
A. Filene of Boston, speaking on behalf of the movement 
finance the starving European nations, nearly all of whom yw 
need assistance during the present winter, said: 

‘Though I am a Jew, I am forced to the conviction that the ch a 
must play an important part in solving the present world tangle wi 
all the suffering which it is bringing in its train. If the Christi 
teaching of “love thy neighbor” had been more generally accepte 
the conference at Paris could have finished its work successfully 
a week. The teaching of the churches is the power that is need 
now if the peace of the world is to be kept and Europe to be broug 
back to the fine amenities of life for which the church stands. 

Mr. Filene explained the abnormal situation in Euro 
caused by the concentration for years on war production af 
by the present enormous disparity in exchange caused | 
Europe’s inability to export. He stated that in addition | 
these causes the excessive shipping rates combined to ma 
wheat, which costs $2 a bushel in the United States, sell at $ 
a bushel in Italy, a price prohibitive to all but the rich. Coa 
is selling there at $70 a ton, on which the United States $ 
ping Board is collecting a tonnage rate of $26.50, eight tim 
the normal pre-war figure. “The churches were urged to ¢ 
operate in a movement to float a popular loan, similar to # 
Liberty loans, to finance these nations and prevent the imm 


nent starvation of millions. 
national trade unions at the American Federation ¢ 
Labor building in Washington is especially significat 
as it relates to the two conferences on industrial relations call 
by President Wilson. In part at least the failure of the Pret 
dent’s first conference inspired Mr. Gompers to summon 
union leaders. ‘The tentative report of the President’s secot 
conference—printed elsewhere in this issue—was not co 
pleted until after the American Federation of Labor meeti 
was held. Consequently it was impossible to obtain an’ é€ 
pression of the meeting on the proposals which have been madi 
Nonetheless there is no obvious conflict between the platfor 
of labor’s conference and the plan put forward by the Pres 
dent’s second conference. 
The international union officials demanded that the right 
strike be not compromised by governmental action. They ask 
that the nation assume a constructive rather than a negati 
attitude toward industrial problems. They insisted that 
bare cost of living be not the measure of wages although at thi 
same time they urged that wages be increased commensuratel 
with the advance in the price of commodities. They proteste 
against the use of the injunction as an invasion of constitutiona 
liberties. Acknowledging the desirability of greater productid 
the unionists at the same time asserted that human service an 
not alone profits should be the test of increasing productiof 
Most important as revealing the mind of labor was the recom 


: 


LABOR’S CONFERENCE 


HE report of the conference of the leaders of the inte? 


1h 
ij 
| | 
jgjation for a closer cooperation between the “ scientists of 
hae ry and the representatives of organized workers.” 
, ae quarrel of organized labor with the President’s first 
jabtrial conference, as the American Federation of Labor 
Hit sets forth, arose from the refusal of that body to affirm 
jetight of workers to collective bargaining and to representa- 
pf their own choosing. The tentative report of the second 
‘erence, while saying nothing explicitly as to bargaining or 
Phisentation, proposes governmental agencies which will 
: ion only through collective bargaining and adequate in- 
fjial representation. 
1} all respects the statement of labor’s conference is a 
oh expression of the views prevailing in the American Fed- 
toon of Labor. Distaste for radical industrial organizations 
} }ted quite as strongly as are the demands for the acceptance 
je well understood principles of conservative unionism. 


CHILD WELFARE IN MEXICO 


' MERICAN social workers who have visited Mexico are 
all agreed that constructive social efforts for the physi- 
cal, mental and moral welfare of its childhood is neces- 
to regenerate a nation that has suftered grievously from 
eles of warfare, internal strife and bad government. ‘The 
‘blhood Conservation League for Mexico, recently initiated 
an “influentially” attended dinner in New York, cannot, 
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Nipver, be reckoned a genuine enterprise to aid such effort. 
i@ough ostensibly its aim is the establishment of hospitals 
training schools for nurses and for teachers, classes for 


“industrial betterment, the auspices under which the league 
een the light, and the tone of the speeches made in its sup- 
i show that it has a political rather than a philanthropic 
nf ct and that its promoters aim at active political interven- 
Gof the United States in internal Mexican affairs. More- 
4, no public appeal for funds has been made so far, whereas 
2 has been a wide-spread offer of the service of lecturers 
4) this now so vital issue to the peace of our country.” 
‘he president of the league is Norman Bridge, Chicago, 
‘president of the Mexican Petroleum Company. ‘The 
isurer is Willis H. Booth, of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
iy; the secretary, Agnes C. Laut, a journalist of Chicago, 
aely associated with propaganda for intervention in Mexico, 
68 recently gave evidence, before the Sub-Committee on 
xican Affairs of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tis, strongly in support of that position, A recent journey 
r ugh Mexico on which her evidence was based was paid for 
‘Hart by the Association for the Protection of American 
i¥hts in Mexico. Although the league’s work is presented 
{wher as non-sectarian and non-political, she remarked in a 
#ement upon its program: 
“# ten years Mexico will be in a more primitive condition than 
Mire the arrival of Cortez. There is only one-half of one per cent 
we population of the country bandits, but they have the arms and 
ammunition, and part of them are in the Carranza army. 
*) must suppress the bandits and reopen the industries. 


bi ers in the care of children and, generally, work for social 
oh 


i, 


| 
(3. W. Knoblauch, a former resident in Mexico, in support 
pls “non-political ” enterprise said: 


irtually all of the Americans killed in Mexico in the last three 
four years have lost their lives in territory actually or nominally 


‘rolled by the Constitutionalists. The safest part of Mexico to- 
4 so far as non-combatants are concerned, is that portion of the 
| " of Oaxaca controlled by General Meixueiro, who is in rebellion 
Winst Carranza. There life and property are virtually as secure 
hey are in the United States. 


“Dr. O. W. E. Cook, of Mexico City, a speaker who at any 
§2 mentioned the ostensible purpose of the assembly, con- 
aned the Mexican school system which, he said, was run on 
| French plan, and held that the only improvement of it that 
4; possible, was to supercede it with some adaptation of the 
jiited States school system. 

Among the vice-presidents and principal backers of the 
zue are Ira Jewell Williams, Philadelphia, president of the 
Wston Panuca Oil Company; Edward L. Doheny, Los 
geles, of the Mexican and Huasteca Petroleum Companies, 


; 
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PEACE; AND GOOD WILL TO POLITICAL PRISONERS 


On Christmas Day, several hundred men and women 
attempted to walk up Fifth Avenue, New York, carry- 
ing placards advocating the release of political prisoners 
in America. The intention was to picket the prominent 
churches as the holiday congregations came forth; but 
the police and bystanders prevented the demonstration. 
According to the New York press, these marchers for 
amnesty for political prisoners are mainfestors of non- 
Americon sentiment. Whether this is commendation 
or condemnation the marchers believe will have to be 
concluded from the fact that France, England and 
Italy have freed all political prisoners except those 
guilty of actual-treason, and that Germany has released 
those charged with pre-revolutionary political offenses. 


and president of the Pan-American Petroleum and Transport 
Company ; Monsignor Kelly, Chicago, a well-known anti-Car- 
ranzist, and Burton Wilson, attorney of the Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

These names are considered sufficient evidence by friends of 
Mexico to show that the league is merely another effort of the 
oil interests to produce anti-Carranzist sympathies in the 
United States. This suspicion is fortified by evidence of an 
endeavor on the part of the officers of the league—the executive 
director is William H. Teeter, a former Methodist missionary 
in South America and in Mexico—to make it appear “‘ respect- 
able” by means ot altogether above board. ‘The Association 
for the Protection of American Rights, in offering the services 
of speakers on behalf of the Childhood Conservation League— 
an arrangement curious in itself, if that league is supposed to be 

non-political ”—describes that league as the “‘ industrial and 
social relation department of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment,’ a complete misstatement, since that organization denies 
that the league is or ever has been officially related to it. 

From Mexicans themselves, vigorous protests against the 
league have come since the announcement of its birth. A 
Mexican feminist council, in Mexico City, on December 23, 
passed a resolution of protest against the projected program 
of the league which, financed—as has been announced—to 
the extent of from two to four million dollars annually, pro- 
poses what has been described as a “ far-sighted scheme to 
bring about ultimate intervention in Mexican affairs.” Sefiora 
Elena Torres, general secretary of the council, gave the fol- 
lowing statement to the Associated Press: 

Mexican women hold Mexico itself to be best able to judge its 
own needs and to find a way to satisfy them in due time. ae 

The Mexican Feminist Council also holds that, aside from the 
gratuitous nature of the proposed philanthropic intervention, there is 
underlying a more sinister motive than the projected foundation of 
hospitals, churches, asylums, and schools in every Mexican state—as 
is revealed by the fact that those persons financially supporting the 
movement are the same individuals who have agitated most insistent- 
ly for intervention and curtailment of Mexican liberties. Financiers 
heading the list of patrons of the so-called Childhood Co 
League are those bankers, oil barons, philanthropists and n 


who figure most prominently in societies and associ 
tection of American rights in Mexico. 
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-To THE Epiror: Acknowledging your, fa- 
vor of December 6, in which you suggest 
that the columns of the SURVEY are open to 
me if I care to criticize, reply to or confirm 
any of the articles in your issue of November 
8, I take the liberty of referring to the ar- 
ticle by S. Adele Shaw on page 58, entitled 
Closed Towns. 

This writer, referring to Corporal Smith, 
states “he took, from me my book, my per- 
sonal papers, a telegram of instructions from 
the editor of the Survey, the notes I had 
made on my visits to the towns, cards with 
addresses, etc.”, and states that when she 
asked Corporal Smith when she might have 
her papers back he replied “‘That’s my busi- 
ness.” As a matter of fact Miss Shaw 
must know that she voluntarily gave the 
articles to the officer [1] with the under- 
standing that they were to be returned to her 
after examination the following day, [2] and 
her identity having been established she was 
permitted to make her investigation unmo- 
lested [3]. 

Does not Miss Shaw know that she had 
a perfect right to refuse to surrender her 
personal property?[4] Does she not know 
‘that her actions attracted the attention of 
the police [5] at a time when dangerous revo- 
lutionists were busy, in the district covered 
by the strike, attempting to bring about a 
revolution which for a time threatened the 
very foundations of our government, [6] and 
that both state and federal agents were 
working under great difficulty to separate 
the legitimate labor leaders from the agents 
of Bolshevism? 

To quote again—“ Intimidation, not riot 
is the word to describe the situation as I 
saw it the first week of the strike in the mill 
towns of Pennsylvania.” 

If by this is meant that the law breaker [7] 
is always intimidated by the presence of an 
efficient policeman; that strikes without 
violence are a failure, that the presence of 
the state police prevented violence and de- 
struction of property, [8] then the statement 
is correct but it is so broad as to be mis- 
leading in the form presented. 

Again, “Backed by the governor, sheriff 
and mayors, the iron will of the Steel Cor- 
poration has been clamped down upon the 
men at every turn, in this, their first effort 
at self assertion in from ten to thirty years.” 

Here we have a reckless indictment of 
such splendid public servants as Governor 
William C. Sproul of Pennsylvania; Sheriff 
William S. Haddock of Allegheny county, 
whom I know personally as a former sol- 
dier, newspaperman and patriotic citizen 
who has devoted tireless energy to the well 
being of the people of his county. 

It is unfortunate that I should be called 
upon to contradict a woman, but the state- 


To THE EDITOR: 
would say: 
[1] The corporal took the articles from 

me without asking my consent. I did not 
resist him knowing that one of the most 
frequent charges against strikers and strike 
sympathizers was that of “resisting an 
officer.” 

[2], There was absolutely no understand- 
ing. When I tried to have one the corporal 
silenced me by saying, “That is my busi- 
ness.” 

_ [3] The following evening I returned to 

the town to see what could be done. Cor- 

poral Smith in the presence of officers in the 
police station told me I should return the 
next morning; that he had not yet looked at 
my papers and that he did not have them 
with him. I took up a ’phone and called 
the local head of the steel company. He was 
not in but would call me in fifteen minutes. 

Within five minutes the papers—unread— 

were in my hands, the corporal remarking 


In reply to Mr. Lumb J 
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! 
THE STEEL STRIKE ISSUE 


A Communication 


[That readers of the SuRvEY might have 
all sides of the issues of the steel strike 
presented to them, the editor invited vari- 
ous steel and public officials to reply to 
or to criticize through these columns the 
articles in the special steel strike issue of 
the Survey for November 8, 1919. Mr. 
Lumb’s reply was the only one received. | 


ment with reference to the meeting held at 
North Clairton is so far from the truth that 
I am left no alternative. The men did not 
have the permission of the local authorities’ 
to hold the meeting and the meeting was not 
proceeding peaceably when the state police, 
six, not “seven or eight,” arrived.[9] 

We have on file the affidavit of the bur- 
gess and the chief of police to the eftect that 
the meeting was prohibited[10]and that the 
local police had been defied by a mob of 
three thousand people when the state po- 
lice were called on for assistance. Does it 
indicate a peaceful meeting when you learn, 
as we are well able to prove, that at least 
ten revolver and rifle shots were fired at 
the troopers which they bravely ignored; 
that two of the men and three of the horses 
were injured by bricks and stones thrown 
by the mob?[{11] 

The truth of the whole matter is that this 
strike was called against the wishes of the 
vast majority of American steel workers, 
it was an attempt to bring about a revolution 
after a general strike had followed. ‘The 
officials of the United States Government 


know this and the public generally believe, 


it. 

Miss Shaw’s stories about the abuse of 
authority by details of state police will not 
bear analysis. 

‘These men are 98 per cent honorably dis- 
charged soldiers whose parents in most in- 
stances are working men; they are trained to 
keep their heads and their moral character 
is carefully investigated before appoint- 
ment. 

The force is non-political. I say without 
reservation that there is not a politician in 
Pennsylvania big enough to remove or ap- 
point a man from or to the Pennsylvania 
state police force. Therefore, no one is big 
enough to make a tyrant or a bully out of 
one of these splendid Americans, and if they 
were ordered by me, or anyone else in 
authority, to club or abuse any person ex- 
cept in self defense or the proper enforce- 


A REPLY 


as he handed them to me, “There’s nothing 
the matter with you only you're associating 
with the wrong people.” 

am aware that I had this right. 
What would have happened had I exercised 
it I do not know; but I do know that a 
striker who exercised it would have stood 
the chance of being clubbed, arrested and 
fined for “resisting an officer.” 

[5] On what grounds J attracted this at- 
tention other than by walking in the street 
with a member of the local strike committee, 
I am still uninformed. 

[6] I could not obtain any evidence on 
this point from the sheriff of Allegheny 
county, officials of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany nor any other public or steel officials 
or citizens whom I asked for it. 


ment of the law I believe the trooper 
resign on the spot. 

Furthermore, every man on the for 
liable to fine and dismissal for so much 
beating his 9wn horse and much more 
for abuse of his power or weapons. To fi 
end each man wears an identifying numb 
on his collar, nickle plated numbers rivett 
in place in order that his identity may | 
learned by communicating with his superig 
Not one official complaint has been receiy 
of this nature during the strike that stog 
the test of impartial investigation.[12] 
_ This is not the time for reckless assertio 
against constituted authority. Wha 
needed is a square deal for all classes g 
masses. Harmony, not discord; productio 
not idleness; service, not self. The Per 
sylvania state police holds no brief for cap 
italists, nor against organized labor. 1 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania way back 
the sixties ruled that “there are no innoce 
by-standers in time of riot. It is the dut 
of all law abiding citizens to go about thej 
business or seek their homes.” ; 

In conclusion let me point out that 
Miss Shaw after spending more than a we 
in gathering what seemed to be one-side 
reports which she has, with the adeptness 6 
the professional writer, embellished with 
lot of adjectives and what we old scribes cg 
“human interest stuff,” after spending as 
say more than a week at this she asked m 
by mail eight categorical questions, each | 
which required thought and sometimes 
search, to be replied to “by return mat 
This seems to be a fair example of her dé 
sire to get the truth, the whole truth af 
nothing but the truth, but I was unable to la 
aside the matters demanding my immediat 
attention to comply, much as I desired toi 
the interests of truth, justice and the pr 
tection of our institutions which are beit 
jeopardized by well meaning, misinforme 
writers.[ 13] 

During the year 1918, the state police mad 
in Pennsylvania 1,017 arrest, 89 4/10 pe 
cent of which resulted in convictions of th 
offenders. And not one of these arrests 
grew out of a labor disturbance. There a 
over eight million people in Pennsylvani 
living in an area of forty-five thousam 
square miles, and the rural communities ar 
protected from crime by four hundred fil 
teen state police officers, who go where thei 
services are most urgently needed. Thi 
answers the question that puzzles Miss Sha’ 
“ How did the state police get there?” 

Well, they have arrived and Pennsylvanié 
is behind them to a man.[14] 

GEORGE F. LUMB., 

Acting Superintendent, Department of Stat 
Police. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


[7] My discussion did not refer to th 
“law breaker”: but to the “ citizen.” 
[8] The comparatively peaceful situation 
during the same period in Ohio, where there 
was no state constabulary, would not seem 
to bear out the assumption that the state con- 
stabulary prevented violence. 
_ [9] I am quite willing to accept “ six’ 
instead of “seven or eight” as the number 
of state police. ql 
[10] The article particularly pointed out 
that permission had been granted previous 
to the sheriff's proclamation, and that the 
strikers, believing the sheriff’s order to be 
an abridgement of the rights guaranteed to 
them by federal and state constitutions, at- 
tempted to meet without further permissiom 
[11] P. H. Brogan, organizer in Clairton 
on the witness stand before the Senate Com 
mittee on Labor and Education in Pitts- 
burgh: © 
“A meeting of about 2,000 iron and steel 


workers, their wives and children was held 


fie Commons, North Clairton, Sunday, 
mber 21. One ‘speaker had finished 
nother had just started. The meeting 
been quiet and orderly. ‘There was a 
f in commotion and we all saw state 
jers riding down upon the meeting from 
‘ethillside. They bore down upon us, 
zing long clubs and cursing, and rode 
‘oythe crowd. 
4) (he troopers hit heads right and left, 
“eng no distinction between women and 
‘fren and men. Some of the crowd ran 
ig. railroad embankment and when they 
xed the top yelled at the troopers and 
iv cinders at them. It was a cinder 
tbed and there were no rocks to throw. 
# saw one of the troopers open fire and 
2\-al shots were fired.” 
Yiow many shots were fired?” asked 
‘tor Sterling. 
‘The man I saw firing emptied his gun 
#) times, firing probably a dozen shots.” 
Will anyone?” asked Senator McKellar. 
” replied 


a 


3 i ny women struck by the troopers?” 
aQ@d Chairman Kenyon. : 
Wes,” said Brogan, “one woman with a 
@ in her arms was knocked down and the 
iid- rolled down the hill.” 
auittorney Rubin announced he had.women 
#esses who were struck by troopers and 
eajld call them later. 
q ery person present at the Clairton meet- 
‘with whom I talked told substantially the 
Ye story. According to the strikers the local 
jce had not even warned the men to dis- 
te before the troopers appeared. ‘The 
“ory of the Clairton situation shows 
jyrly that suppression of the meeting—not 
img disorder—was the end sought. (See 
i@jto of a Clairton meeting, the Survey, 
ae 8, 1919, page 63). 
1712] If the sort of an investigation’ my 
#4: received is “ impartial,’ I do not doubt 
oy: the many cases reported to Governor 
oul by officials of the Pennsylvania State 
eration of Labor, Father Kazinci of 
9 } ddock, and others, have not ‘stood the 


: 113] The sheriff of Allegheny county re- 
iy-ed me to Captain Pritchard of Greens- 
eg as spokesman for the state police in 
1) district. He was unwilling to answer 
“} questions. I immediately wrote Mr. 

mb making my questions specific so that, 
“Gthe time was then short, there could be 
08) misunderstanding regarding the informa- 
' I wanted. He was asked to reply the 
oe day if possible, or, if not, on the fol- 
Sving day. To my first question regarding 
i number of state police in Allegheny 
Minty, Mr. Lumb replied, “It is not con- 
Hered advisable to make public this in- 
mation at the present time, as the in- 
Wmation might be of value to revolution- 
My leaders.” In reply to a specific inquiry 
to exactly which communities requested 


4 troops to enter Mr. Lumb. said 
oc After one page given to re- 
‘ring to my questions Mr. Lumb had forty- 
je pages of typewritten material prepared 
ti me on the conduct of the troopers—af- 
)avits from town officials (such as Mayor 
sle of McKeesport) chambers of com- 
y2rce, bank and business representatives 
6d other “citizens,” no one of whom was 
Wsignated as a worker. I had talked with 
Hicials and citizens in the towns—not, how- 
Jer, excluding the workers—and I also had 
jen the troops on duty, so that I regret 
at Mr. Lumb took valuable time to pre- 
ire forty-one pages by return mail coy- 
ing a point I had already covered. 

[14] The 500,000 members of the State 
‘deration of Labor, speaking through their 
esident, are among those Pennsylvania cit- 
ens who have protested at the actions of the 
te constabulary during the strike. 

| New York. S. ADELE SHAW. 
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A GREETING FROM JAPAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods have, according to this letter just received by 
the Survey, been given a hearty welcome in Japan, despite the fact that 
“everybody is worrying over the labor problem”; that socialist magazines 
have been published “without being immediately suppressed”; and that 
“about the Bolsheviks—nobody seems to want it.’ 
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ab HE close of an alert, vigorous life came 
on the morning of December 18, in the 
death of J. G. Schmidlapp—death itself com- 
ing as swiftly as the life had been lived. His 
days were days of ceaseless, untiring work, 
pierced by crushing tragedies in his imme- 
diate family, but upheld by dauntless en- 
thusiasms and illumined by rare and en- 
during friendships. Born in 1849, when still 
a mere boy he entered the world of business 
with the same eagerness and zest with which 
he pursued the game for more than forty 
years. The amassing of a fortune, and wide 
recognition of his unerring foresight and 
keen, quick judgment, attest his ability in 
this field. 

About ten years ago he began gradually 
to withdraw from active participation in 
business affairs, and then through the mem- 
orials established separately for his wife 
and two daughters, his interest became 
aroused in people, and his attention turned 
to the possibilities of helpfulness for them. 
Even when the scope of this service seemed 
formal and impersonal, his interest was pre- 
dominantly and increasingly in the indi- 
vidual. This was happily illustrated by his 

‘ lively concern for the students in the College 
of Music and the beneficiaries of the Char- 
lotte R. Schmidlapp Fund, and his intimate 
knowledge’ of the tenants of his “model 
homes.” Housing had come to be his su- 
preme interest. The minutest details of every 
house were considered with unflagging zeal. 
Washington Terrace, his largest group of 
houses for the colored people, which he vis- 
ited every Sunday morning, he always laugh- 
ingly called “his church.” 

Although this interest in the individual 
was the chief motive for ali his efforts, Mr. 
Schmidlapp gave generously to many causes 
with which he did not as heartily sympa- 
thiZe, or the value of which he did not as 
fully understand. This generosity was due 
to his tolerance for the opinion of others and 
his confidence in judgments other than his 
own. As with many men whose fortunes 
had come as a result of their, own struggles 
and savings, he preached constantly the doc- 
trine of thrift, a doctrine difficult to refute 
as advocaetd by a man who lived a life of 
simplicity and austerity, unencumbered by 
the care for material things. 

A man of winning personality, the warmth 
of his greeting left its permanent impression 
whatever the tenor of the interview. It 
was significant of the man and of his dem- 
ocracy that his door was open to every 
comer. Accessible to all without even the 
formality of a scretary’s introduction, his 
reception was simplicity and frankness itself. 
Although’ he himself braved the depths of 
loneliness, the force of his energy, and the 
warmth of his friendship was a constant fire 
before which other hands were warmed and 
again inspirited. ME. CG. 


MARY L. BIRTWELL, who died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on November 18, had been 
general secretary of the Associated Charities 
of that city since 1895. She had been a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Boston Associated 
Charities for eight years before going to 
Cambridge. Miss Birtwell was a member of 
the standing committee of the Harvard 
Street Unitarian church, the board of direc- 
tors of the Paine Fund, a member of the 
social service committee of the Cambridge 
Hospital, a member of the city housing com- 
mittee and one of the board of directors of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Association. She was 
a charter member and at one time president 
of the Monday Evening Club, and she also 
belonged to the Twentieth Century and the 


PERSONALS 


Women’s City clubs. She gave service after 
the Chelsea fire, and went to California for 
two months in rehabilitation work after the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire. She was 
a lecturer for many years at the School for 
Social Workers in Boston, and at the New 
York School of Philanthropy. 

Speaking at the services in her memory on 
November 20, Samuel McChord Crothers, 
minister of the First Church in Cambridge, 
said: 

“We are here not only as a company of 
friends who feel the loss of a friend but we 
are here as a company of fellow workers, 
who feel that we cannot think of Miss Birt- 
well apart from her work—the work to 
which she dedicated her whole life, of which 
her whole life was an expression. 

“Tn the Catholic church there are certain 
men and women who leave the world and 


voluntarily give up many of the joys which 


belong to life because of some great call, 
some vocation, some duty, which is a perpetu- 
ating challenge to them and which gives the 
meaning to everything they do. And those 
who knew Miss Birtwell well, those who 
joined with her in service, felt that she was 
a person thus dedicated, dedicated to human 
service, service which took up everything in 
her life. She was here in the city of Cam- 
bridge doing a work absolutely necessary to 
the community, but a work which, in its very 
nature, could not be spectacular, could not 
bring the outward rewards which most per- 
sons seek. She belonged to the company of 
those who are seeking the undefiled reward, 
the consciousness of duty done, of necessary 
tasks carried on, social tasks, often neces- 
sarily carried on in loneliness of spirit. She 
bore for us the heat and the burden of the 
day. She inaugurated new methods, ways 
in the spirit of the pioneers. From the be- 
ginning to the end,-she was faithful and for- 
ward looking. And just as the good soldier 
seeks fellow soldiers to stand by his grave 
to give the soldiers burial, so I think she 
would wish us to come to this service in the 
soldierly spirit. It was the heroic spirit of 
this woman, dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity in the city of Cambridge. There was 
no repining, no cowardly shrinking from any 
duty, no shrinking from the last great trial. 

‘John Wesley was asked what he would 
do if he knew that he was to die in the 
evening, before midnight came. He simply 
told his friends what he had planned to do, 
each hour with its special work to be done, 
with the best of his powers, a full rich day 
of service. That is what he was to do that 
day. If at the end of the day the Master 
called him to higher service he was ready 
to go, without repining. 

“That was Miss Birtwell’s spirit. That 
was the way she planned her day, in the 
presence of a danger that she saw before 
her. And all we can ask is that we should 
stand today as she stood, and, having done 
all, to stand up—the hard work done, the 
task performed, the call answered.” 


FRANCES TAUSSIG, who succeeded Morris 
D. Waldman as executive director of the 
United Hebrew Charities in New York when 
the latter resigned in September to go into 
business, had been a member of the staff of 
the Jewish Aid Society of Chicago for four- 
teen years, half of this time as superintendent 
of the relief department. She came to New 
York in May of this year as assistant to Mr. 
W aldman. While in Chicago, Miss Taussig 
participated actively in the cooperative social 
Service activities, lecturing in the School of 
Civics and Philanthropy; serving on the 


as director of home service in camps and 


executive committees of the Chicago Cent 
Council of Social Agencies, and as pre 
of the Social Service Club in 1918-19. § 
was a member of the committee appointed 
Judge Arnold of the Juvenile Court to « 
duct examinations for probation office 
the winter of 1918. In her new po 
Miss Taussig may be counted upon to hi 
the United Hebrew Charities to fill j 
natural place in the community as a e 
structive agency for family care. Mr. Wal 
man remains a member of the board 
directors of the organization. 


THE Kansas City, Missouri, Board of Publ 
Welfare has proved to be a training scho 
for social workers for positions in otk 
places. L. A. Halbert, former gener, 
superintendent is now with the Communi 
Service, Inc. as a district representatiy 
Fred R. Johnson, the first superintendent 
the research bureau went from there to 
head of the Public Charities of Bridgepo 
Conn., and later to be the head of the Asg 
ciated Charities of Boston. After a period ¢ 
war work with the War Camp Communit 
Service of the Red Cross he has now becon 
associate director of the Detroit Communit 
Union. 
THE growing interest of colleges and un 
versities in social work is again evidence 
by an extension course, The Family am 
Case-Work, which is offered by the Univer 
sity of Michigan in Detroit. The course i 
given under the supervision of Prof. Arthi 
Evans Wood of the department of sociology 
University credit, both graduate and under 
graduate, will be granted to those who tak 
the course. Professor Wood was recentl 
chosen president of the Michigan Conferene 
of Social Work. Among lecturers from th 
Detroit Social Agencies who will assist ai 
the following: Judge Henry S. Hulbert of th 
Juvenile Court; James Fitzgerald of th 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul; Dr. Nelli 
Perkins of the Psychopathic Clinic; Rosett 
Stone of the Committee for the Handicapped; 
Eleanore Hutzel of the Social Service De 
partment of the Woman’s Hospital; Dr 
William Bailey of the Receiving Hospital; 
Frances Knight of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare; Fred M. Butzel of the House 
of Correction Board; Bessie C. Lee of 
the Visiting Housekeeper Association; and 
Fred R. Johnson and Harry L. Lurie of the 
Community Union. ; 


THE Conference Bulletin of the National 
Conference of Social Work, has announced 
the resignation of the general secretary, 
William T. Cross, to take effect about June, 
1920, or whenever a satisfactory successor 
can be secured. In accepting his resignation 
the executive committee expressed deep ap= 
preciation of Mr. Cross’s fine spirit and of 
his six years of faithful service. Mr. Cross 
has made no announcement of his future 
plans, but his many friends and well wishers 
are confident that he will render valuable 
service in whatever field he decides to enter 


ROBERT C. DEXTER has been secured as 
general secretary by the Associated Charities 
of Atlanta, Ga., to take the place for= 
merly held by Joseph C. Logan, now di- 
rector, Civilian Relief, Southern Division of 
the American Red Cross. Mr. Dexter was sec> 
retary of the Montreal Associated Charities 
for four years before the war. In 1918 he be- 
came affliated with the Red Cross, first with 
the national headquarters as field agent in 
the Bureau of Home Service, Department of 
Military Relief, and later with the Southern 
Division, organizing and supervising the new 
work being undertaken in the public health” 
hospitals throughout the Southeastern States. | 
He was also connected with the Department 
of Military Relief of the Southern Division | 


jals. This experience has given Mr. 
baie an opportunity for studying the needs 
»: South and the Atlanta community is 
‘most heartily congratulated on having 
id so competent and well-equipped a 


ho) welfare lines which is expected in 
4) a and the South generally in the next 
rt Mr. Dexter’s various experiences 
1 be valuable in the direction of the 
jiated Charities — probably Atlanta’s 


‘mportant welfare organization. 


nent of Dr. Ervin A. Peterson, formerly 
iijor of medical inspection and physical 
“fition of the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
jas director of the newly created De- 
ent of Health service in the Red Cross. 


. 
nit 
af 'American Red Cross announces the ap- 
| 


M4 

\f PLATT has recently returned after 
mahyears in Europe, part of it spent repre- 
Ge Dr. Snow’s special educational work 
)Wart of it in public health activities, in- 
deg the public health section of the sur- 
51 if the city of Prague. 


ik Y S. HOUSE, formerly in overseas 
‘bre for the American Red Cross, has 
itly become supervisor for the Home 
ice, Atlantic Division, American Red 
1 | of Long Island. 


MAS J. MASON has recently succeeded 
ia ge Warren of the Associated Chari- 


nf Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Warren still 
ijins in Bridgeport as general secretary 
Mle Home Service, American Red Cross 
Swdirector of the service department of 
Warner Corset Factory. 


. California Commission of Immigration 

a iHousing has appointed Prof. Wilson D. 
lis to conduct a special research study in 

mation in San Francisco, Calif. 


a 

i@’7ABETH B. SKEEL, who was formerly 
) the Home Service Section of the Pacific 
Waich of the American Red Cross, has been 
ig linted secretary of the Associated Chari- 
pt Oakland, Cal. 


ot ay E. MARSHALL, formerly of New 
den, has become secretary for the nursing 
m™ ce under the National Tuberculosis As- 
‘ation. 
ie 
WS)HERINE LINDSEY and Margaret 
x zen, formerly of the Women in In- 
@i-y Service of the New York State 
ta istrial Commission, are now with the 
onal Woman’s Trade Union League as 
* | js of the finance and educational depart- 
is respectively. 
i) : Social Workers’ Alliance of San Fran- 
ch, a voluntary organization of social 
mcs of the city and county of San 
cisco, is making a vigorous effort to 
I'ge its scope and effectiveness. Recently 
hates officers were elected for the 
# year; J. C. Astrado, chief probation 
i:x of San Francisco, president; I. Irving 
itch, superintendent of social service, 
iteration of Jewish Charities, vice-presi- 
sig Anita Eldridge, secretary-treasurer. 


00K CONCERN CONTROVERSY 


DER the heading Precept and Practice 
BH October 4 issue of the SURVEY contained 
‘. tem relative to the charges of a minister 

‘the Methodist Book Concern of Chicago 

i not paying the union wage scale to their 
Skype operators. The critic, after having 
ss to the records of the publishing house, 
myicted his charges. The president of the 
“\1 typographical union, however, con- 
ed to regard the church concern as “un- 
0° basing his accusation on figures of 


Co» 


With the rapid development along . 
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The Strength of Universal Service 


“Behold the power of unity,” 
declares the father to his sons, 
in Aesop's fables concerning 
the strength in a bundle of 
sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This ‘Power of Unity” is of 
absolutenecessity to the strength 
of nations and of business. It is 
unity of service which is the 
strength and value of the Bell 
Telephone organization. 


If all your telephone conversa- 
tions were to be forever with but 
one person, a single line would 
meet all of your. needs, but 
nation-wide service requires the 
cooperation of all those served 


One System 


as well as of all those serving. 


The daily operation of the tel- 
ephone for usual, local calls; its 
vitally important operation for 
the less-frequent long-distance 
calls; both depend upon the co- 
ordinated efforts of subscribers 
and telephone operators. 


Moreover, in these days of 
high costs, an economic and 
universal service requires from 
each individual subscriber his 
financial and moral support. 


Each community must sup- 
port its telephone facilities to 
the best of its ability, if both it 
and the rest of the country are 
to receive the fullest benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


some months ago when the union scale for 
linotype operators was not being paid, and 
on the company’s policy of not paying for all 
overtime. To this the publishers reply that 
they do pay overtime for job work, and that 
the amount of overtime on regular work, 
figured at the union rate of time and a half, 
amounts to much less than the two weeks 
vacation with pay which their employes have 
preferred to overtime pay. The typographi- 
cal union is not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, nor are they appeased by word that 
the concern is now paying their linotype 
operators the “minimum” union wage 
($42.40 per week) since most union shops 
are paying more than this, according to the 


reports of the union officials. There the 
matter rests, with the unions calling upon 
the Methodists to ‘‘clean house” in every de- 
partment where union conditions do not pre- 
vail; the church publishing agents replying 
that this is merely an attempt to have them 
become a “closed shop.” 

In confirmation of the belief expressed in 
the previous SURVEY note that the church 
was taking seriously her social gospel, it 
may be added that the Methodist ministers 
with whom the writer of this item conferred, 
while they discredited the charges as untrue, 
emphatically declared that they would not 
defend any act of any church institution 
which did not square with their social creed. 


Industrial Service 
Specialists 


‘‘Knoeppel Organized Service’ 


Our service is consiructive betterment applied to 
industrial plants, aimed to increase production, 
reduce costs and improve industrial relations. 
Our position in our field warrants your consid- 
eration. 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & COMPANY, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 
6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
289 Fourth Avenue New York City 
OFFERS 


Professional Counsel, Intensive Training Courses 
and 
Expert Research in the Field of 
Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations 


ROBERT W. BRUERE LEONARD OUTHWAITE 
- HEBER BLANKENHORN ORDWAY TEAD 
HENRY C. METCALF SIDNEY ZIMAND 


LABOR’S NEXT MOVE 


If you are to cope successfully with the problems 
presented to every employer by the present hysteria of 
industrial unrest you must anticipate labor’s moves. 
Only by keeping one jump ahead can you keep the 
wheels turning steadily and avoid the constant turmoil 
experienced by the man who has to meet labor situa- 
tions as they arise. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


based on fundamental conditions, forecast labor con- 
ditions for you with remarkable accuracy. 

Eight thousand of the country’s leading executives 
are using them as a basis for their plans in buying, 
producing, and selling. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Write on your letterhead for full details of Babson’s 
Service for Executives and recent Labor Bulletin, 
gratis. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 37-T 


BABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
Largest Organization of Its Character in the World. 
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Ahead, lies the New Year— 


What does it promise? What forces will shape conditions of 
life and labor? What events wil! unravel in its twelve months? 


This year, of all years, the Survey will be well-nigh indis- 
pensable—to you, and to your friends. For the Survny follows 
up. It gives consecutive treatment to the social and industrial 
problems that make up the restless aftermath of war, 
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THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street New York 


Please send me your 52 weekly issues of the New Year, 


I enclose 
$4 (will send $4 on receipt of bill). 


Name 
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STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT’S CONFE 
[Continued from page ‘341 } 
Second, is the problem whether some method can b 
at that will avert all danger of interruption to service. 
matters require further consideration before concr 
posals are put forward. 
V. STATEMENT AS TO GOVERNMENT ; 
EMPLOYEES “7 
HE Government is established in the interests o 
the people. It can be conducted effectively only yr 
who give to its service an undivided allegiance. ‘The 1 
and conditions of employment in the Government se 
prescribed by law. ‘Therefore no interference by a 
of Government employees, or others, with the continu 
ation of Government functions through concerted cessatic 
work or threats thereof can be permitted. x 
The right of Government employees to associate for mt 
protection, the advancement of their interests, or the pr 
tation of grievances cannot be denied, but no such empl 
who are connected with the administration of justice 0} 
maintenance of public safety or public order should ba 
mitted to join or retain membership in any organization w 
authorizes the use of the strike or which is afhliated with 
organization which authorizes the strike. 
The Conference is not now expressing an opinion upot 
propriety of the affiliation of other classes of Governt 
employees with organizations which authorize the use 
strike. 
The principles above stated are not to be constriieaaa 
consistent with the right of employees individually to leay 
public service. It is, further, an essential part of the app. 
tion of these principles that tribunals shall be established 
prompt hearing of requests and prompt remedy of grievai 
The legislation of the Nation, the States, and the munici 
ities should be improved in such a way as to prevent dela 
hearings and to enable speedy action when there are grievat 


VI. FURTHER WORK OF THE CONFERENC 
N reconvening the Conference will continue its co 
ation of tribunals for the furtherance of industrial p 

in general industry in the light of whatever criticisms” 
suggestions the publication of its tentative plan may 
forth. It will receive reports of investigations that are bi 
made for it. On the basis of such reports and of furthe 
of these and the other subjects within its field, the Co 
ence hopes that it may be able to contribute something a 
toward the better industrial relations described in the we 
addressed to it by the President when he called it into be 
relations in which “ the workman will feel himself indi 
to put forth his best efforts, the employer will have an on 
aging profit, and the public will not suffer at the hands 
either class.” To this end it invites the cooperation of all 
zens who have at heart the realization of this ideal of a be 
industrial civilization. 


THE PrEsENT’s INDUSTRIAL ConFERENCE 

(Signed) ? 4 

W. B. Wilson, Herbert Hoover, 
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Samuel W. McCall, Henry J. Waters, 
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